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Now Being Distributed— 
MIND WRECKERS, tmirep 


A New Type Detective Story by Frank J. Price, Jr. 


ERE’S the story of a man-tracker whose 
exploits in the fine art of crime detec- 
tion are undertaken without benefit of soul- 
stirring tradition. He wears no uniform... 
has no badge of authority... carries no small 


arsenal of weapons. 


He is the insurance detective, known in his 
field as a claim investigator; but he “gets his 
man” with amazing frequency. His chief 


and most formidable weapon is deduction. 


He has proved conclusively in the past, and 
will continue to do so in the future, that it is 


exceedingly unwise to attempt to swindle 








RUSSIA ! FAMINE ! 
DEATH! CHAOS! 


An American racing with time by motor across the 
Ukrainian steppes on a mission of mercy. Bandits in the 
dead of night. The escape via an automatic pistol. 


FIGHTING? 


“Not on your life,” frankly admits the author of these 
stories. “I gave the gun to the bandit chief and he liked 
it so well I not only was permitted to proceed, but was 


given a convoy. 


Just one incident of many in the adventurous career of 
Frank J. Price, Jr.. author of these stories, now doing 
publicity work for one of the large life insurance com- 
panies, and who believes in going places and doing things. 


organizations engaged in the business of in- 
surance. Yet, as these stories disclose, when 
he finds a claim is just, he not only expedites 
its payment, but frequently discovers it to be 
worth more than the amount provided for on 
the face of the policy. 

Of such mold is Charlie Barrow, claim inves- 
tigator of the Citadel Life Insurance Com- 
pany ... young, active, fearless, sympathetic, 
smart, and, above all, just. Follow him 
through more than 300 thrilling pages giving 
eight astonishing and interesting episodes of 
his career: Mind Wreckers, Ltd.; Sky Trail, 
Contact, Somnambula, Mama Doll, Not, The 
Hell Pot and Hell and Back Benson. 


What a book! Thrilling, entertaining, and a 
fine exposition of the integrity of purpose of 
life insurance. Charlie Barrow “gets his 
man,” but only by doing justice to all con- 
cerned. 

An inexpensive present for your policyhold- 
ers... A welcome Christmas gift for your 
associates. Hundreds of copies being mailed 


daily. 


Clip the coupon today. 











PRICES 
Single copies $1.50 
Remittance with order 


10 copies $13.50 
25 copies $31.25 
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The Spectator Company, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
“MIND WRECKERS, Ltd.” looks good to me. Send me 


(Remittance must accompany all single copy orders) 
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This Week: 


CLAIMS 


Frank G. Morris, president of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty Company of New York, 
believes that a chief executive of an in- 
surance company should have an intimate 
knowledge of what is going on in the claim 
department. His interesting discussion of 
the proper handling of claims begins on 


page II. 
BY-PRODUCTS 


The essential services of stock fire insur- 
ance companies which have contributed 
so much to the economic and social life 
of the nation are described in "Fire Insur- 
ance By-Products," by Lincoln H. Lippincott, 
superintendent of training school, Maryland 
Casualty Company. His article begins on 
page 6. 


* * * 


* * * 
DOORWAY 


The home office building of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, located 
opposite Pershing Square in the downtown 
section of Los Angeles, is featured in this 
issue, the main entrance being pictured on 
the cover and a description of the three 
units of the building appears on page 10. 


* * * 


Next Week: 


MORE DON'TS 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of publica- 
tions of the Connecticut Mutual Life, fol- 
lows up his satirical list of Sales Don'ts 
with an anthology of Don'ts to observe 
before and after the sale. 


** * 

ANNUAL FEATURE 
The annual special number of The 
Spectator, The Organization Number, will 


be issued as section two of next week's 
regular issue. This publication records the 
services rendered to the people of the 
nation by the institution of insurance through 
its cooperative, self-requlated organizations. 


National Problems and the Agent 


ROPONENTS and opponents are with intensity venting their 

views on the current monetary policies of the administration. 

The average man and woman are alternately enthralled and 
alarmed by painted prophecies of Utopia or Chaos. The gamut of 
the emotions from hope to fear is ranged as succeeding statesmen 
and economists praise or attack present financial and economic 
panaceas. So involved, both in conception and as to the future 
results of their application, are most of the solutions offered, that 
to the great majority they are beyond comprehension. In such a 
crisis we must be reassured by one salient truth. Whatever the 
program finally selected, a new era of progress and prosperity will 
ultimately eventuate. Despite all that may be said, this nation will 
continue its destined path and will maintain its guarantee to all of 
a sure way to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The insurance producer, whether in the field of fire, life or 
casualty, who wants to achieve success for himself and his business, 
must not be drawn from the one real thing which determines a 
success or failure of an individual, an industry or a state—work. 
The surest road to recovery is the one crowded with men struggling 
intently and intensively to win their livelihood. 

Insurance men are serving their country best who confine their 
activities to their appointed path. To it they will assure first their 
own financial independence and, as well, continue to keep America 
insurance conscious. Industry and individuals have for more than 
a hundred years of our history been bulwarked by insurance and 
so enabled to extend in breadth and in scope because their under- 
takings and exposure were guarded against disaster and death. Into 
every avenue of human enterprise insurance has followed with its 
protective armor, inspiring confidence and furthering the true ob- 
jective of civilization. 

Whatever changes there may come in the social, economic or 
financial order, it is essential to the nation and to each of its citizens 
that insurance continue forward capable of rendering the same 
high standard in performance and assured of the same financial 
stability that has ever previously been its outstanding characteristic. 

The affairs of the nation will be successfully carried onward 
whatever the course selected. If, through the achievements of the 
agency forces, insurance is proved indispensable to every human 
activity, all may rest assured that whatever the nature of the eco- 
nomic order, this great storehouse of a nation’s catastrophe fund 
will be a necessary and integral part of it. 

Le % A a 
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FIRE INSURANCE BY-PRODUCTS 


The Essential Services of Stock Fire Insurance 





“ul HE hardest thing in the world,” 
says Herbert Kaufman, “is a 
man’s head. It has cut diamonds 

and rammed tunnels.” When a large 

number of heads get together the whole 
world moves. One man had an idea 
and when he was able to impart it to 
others revolution followed and inde- 
pendence was secured. Interdepen- 
dence, when recognized, produces co- 
operation. Interdependence is a nec- 
essary condition of civilization; it is 
civilization. Modern transportation 
and communication have jammed the 
shores of the continents together. Is 
it any wonder that a crop failure in 

Iowa means less work in Salem, Mass- 

achusetts? Hard times in Salem mean 

a poor market in Boston for New Jer- 

sey products. 

It is the recognition of this inter- 
dependence that will bring us national 
prosperity. Cooperation must replace 
competition; understanding remove 
suspicion. We must see not only ro- 
mance in the work about us but find 
methods that increase our own profits. 

Business men are always interested 
in a new building. It may mean new 
markets, new sources of supply, new 
competition. Let a foundation be started 
and the question follows: “What’s 
going up here?” I wonder if we realize 
that the real foundation of a building 
is not stone and mortar, that our com- 
mercial and industrial structure is real- 
ly built on paper. From 90 per cent to 
95 per cent of the world’s trade and 
commerce is conducted on credit. A com- 
parison of our bank clearance of $500,- 
000,000,000 with the $4,900,000,000 of 
money in circulation drives home how 
dependent we are on this medium of ex- 


Companies That Are Hardly Secondary to 


Their Indemnity Contracts for Fire Loss 


By 


LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT 


Superintendent of Training School 


Maryland Casualty Company 


change. Modern business requires speed. 
Barter is too slow and cumbersome; 
currency is too slow; credit is as quick 
as a word. The settlers in Virginia 
bought their wives for so many pounds 
of tobacco. Today the ring costs a 
dollar down, a dollar a week and go 
without tobacco until it is paid for. 

Modern finance had its inception in 
1694 with the establishment of the 
Bank of England as a bank of dis- 
count. It is significant that twenty- 
seven years before fire insurance was 
born the great London fire of 1666, 
which wiped out over $50,000,000 worth 
of property—a great loss even for our 
day—had revealed that character was 
not a sufficient guarantee of security. 
The next year Dr. Nicholas Barbon 
announced that he would indemnify 
property owners against loss from fire. 
An interesting fact of this early period 
is that within a few decades every form 
of insurance organization that we have 
today was in existence or had been 
tried. 


Fires and Credit 


With the growth of the industrial 
system the need for credit and the 
danger of fire increased side by side. 
Fire insurance reduced the hazard to 
credit by guaranteeing the restoration 
of destroyed assets. It substituted a 
fixed charge for a possible but un- 
known loss. Thus credit was able to give 
its impetus to commerce. 

A study of one hundred concerns 
shows the effect of fire loss upon credit- 
standing: 14 per cent suffered a re- 
duction of from 30 per cent to 66 2/3 
per cent in their credit rating; 17 per 
cent discontinued their practice of is- 


suing financial statements; 43 per cent 
did not resume business; 26 per cent 
were not affected in credit rating but 
lost in other ways. Financial disaster 
has a tendency to spread. The down- 
fall of one company may mean financial 
embarrassment to several others. Fail- 
ure is cumulative in effect. When a 
fire loss threatens disruption, insurance 
releases an equivalent value and re- 
stores confidence. Fire loss not only 
destroys property but strikes at char- 
acter and capacity, two other essen- 
tials of credit. Insurance blocks the 
blow and preserves the morale that 
created the business, a morale which 
once destroyed is regained with diffi- 
culty. 
San Francisco Fire 

When word was flashed in 1906 that 
San Francisco was in flames, the fire 
insurance companies poured $220,000,- 
000 into the ruined city and it was 
speedily rebuilt. Although progress 
trembled violently, it was not wrecked. 
Such a conflagration wipes out entire 
markets, destroys the work of years. 
Without insurance it contains the men- 
ace of national calamity. Four fires in 
1924 resulted in $9,750,000 of loss. Five 
fires in 1925 totaled a loss of $17,000,- 
000. Disinterested engineering author- 
ities have reported that no city is im- 
mune from conflagration, which indi- 
cates how vital is the accumulation of 
funds with which to meet these catas- 
trophes. San Francisco wiped out the 
underwriting profit of nearly fifty years 
and cost the stockholders of the insur- 
ance companies $79,000,000 besides, 
a concrete illustration of the practical 
value of insurance backed by capital 
assets. 
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Credit is the motive force of business, 
fire insurance the balance wheel that 
absorbs the shocks of fire losses. Fire 
insurance minimizes the results of dis- 
aster by spreading them over a vast 
area and over a number of years. It 
substitutes for the uncertain and vio- 
lent fluctuations of individual chance 
the wave-like and measurable certainty 
of group experience. Because property 
values in excess of $115,000,000,000 are 
secured by over 30,000,000 fire insur- 
contracts business can go on. 
secure. 


ance 
Confidence is 


Essential Services 

No part of business history is more 
interesting than those chapters headed 
“By-Products.” Fortunes in scrap- 
heaps, corn-cobs more valuable than 
corn, gasoline, the refuse of petroleum 
and the despair of the oil industry be- 
coming the motive force of a world on 
wheels. The by-product services of the 
stock fire insurance companies are 
hardly secondary in value to their in- 
demnity contracts for fire loss. 

What are these essential services? 

Theseus, the hero of Grecian my- 
thology, was able to find his way out of 
the Cretan labyrinth because he fol- 
lowed a thread he had unwound behind 
him as he was taken in. Let us follow 
the threads that lie all about us. 

A new building is called “fireproof.” 
Why? Because insurance engineers 
have passed on the various materials 
of which it is constructed and a code 
for their assembly has been determined, 
the result of experience with fire causes 
and fire effects. 

What prompted its building accord- 
ing to this plan? Education of prop- 
erty owners over a long period of years 
by the insurance companies has driven 
home a realization of the ever present 
danger of fire. Standards of construc- 
tion are insisted upon by local govern- 
ments because poor construction 
dangers not alone one building, but 
those surrounding it, and will affect the 
safety and insurance rate of the vicin- 
ity. 

The owner has gone even beyond the 
requirements of the ordinances. He has 
installed sprinklers and inside fire 
doors because the insurance companies 
will give him credit for these things 
and furnish indemnity at a lower cost. 
He makes his own insurance rate. 

Someone smells smoke; a fire is dis- 
covered; we pull the alarm; the en- 
gines arrive, the disciplined firemen 
quickly lay a hose. But even before this 
the salvage patrol has covered the stock 
to protect it against the flood of water. 
The couplings fit quickly, the water 
supply is adequate, but under its pres- 
sure the hose does not break. Why? 
Read the label, “Inspected by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories.” 


en- 
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Even city dwellers are sometimes 
thrilled by the danger and dash of fire- 
fighting. Perhaps imagination is stim- 
ulated to recall the days of hand pumps, 
to go beyond to those of the bucket bri- 
gades or back to the first uniformed and 
organized fire company which in 1710 
wore the badge of the Sun Fire Office, 
one of the early fire insurance com- 
panies. Tracing fire-fighting history, 
we find insurance companies urging the 
establishment of trained fire-fighters, 
fostering the adoption of the steam fire 
engine, encouraging cities to make im- 
provements, to institute building codes, 
surveying and revealing weaknesses in 
water supplies, furnishing plans for 
adequate protection, then reducing the 
insurance rate when corrective mea- 
sures have been adopted. Property has 
been made more safe, the hazards of 
business have been reduced because con- 
struction and protection have been im- 
proved. 

Before Fire Starts 

Grasp another thread: A school boy 
is reading a book—its title, “Safeguard- 
ing the Home Against Fire.” He got 
it at Who put it there? The 
fire insurance companies. Fighting 
fire before it starts through the creation 
of habits of carefulness is a movement 
which should have the support of every- 
one. Our national fire waste, which is 
on a per capita basis eleven times 
greater than the average in Europe, 
did more than take a toll in 1932 of 
over $450,000,000. It destroyed more 
than 15,000 lives—a tremendous eco- 
nomic and human loss. That a large 
part was the result of carelessness in- 
dicates how overwhelming this loss 
would have been were it not for the ed- 
ucational work that the fire insurance 
companies have been carrying on. 

And yet another thread: The De- 
partment of Commerce tells us that the 
homes wired for electricity now num- 
ber 12,000,000. Available current 
means increased markets not only for 
electrical appliances, for better light 


school. 
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and more time mean a higher, standard 
of living. Trace the history of elec- 
tricity back only a few years and we 
find that its use was extremely dan- 
gerous, that as it was adopted the fire 
loss increased at an accelerated rate. 
Then insurance engineers devised the 
electrical code. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories inspected its insulations 
and appliances. Dangers were discov- 
ered and corrected, a menace to prop- 
erty was made a faithful servant. 


Principle Involved 

The increasing complexity of our life, 
the flood of new inventions, the new 
ventures of business have added in- 
tricate problems and have required 
larger engineering, inspection, and pub- 
lic service expenditures by the fire in- 
surance companies, yet while practi- 
cally every other cost has been increas- 
ing, the average cost of fire insurance 
has declined. 

Principles are more important than 
individual facts. When Langley and 
Wright discovered that a revolving pro- 
peller would support the heavier-than- 
air ship in flight, commercial avia- 
tion was assured. When Ford con- 
ceived the priciple of volume production 
applied to automobiles, the universal 
car was simply a matter of time. When 
the stock fire insurance companies real- 
ized the value of cooperation, fire in- 
surance began to prepare for the bur- 
dens of modern business. This prin- 
ciple of unified action became crystal- 
lized in The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Since 1866 this associ- 
ation, supported by practically all of the 
stock fire insurance companies doing 
business in America, has been directing 
the work of fire prevention and fire 
protection. This “get-together” spirit 
has often met with opposition and mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
general public and suspicion of its 
motives has sometimes led to hostile 
legislation. Yet despite handicaps the 

(Concluded on Page 22 








"Principles are more important than individual facts. 


When the 


stock fire insurance companies realized the value of cooperation, 
fire insurance began to prepare for the burdens of modern business. 
This principle of unified action became crystallized in the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Since 1866 this association, supported 
by practically all of the stock fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in America, has been directing the work of fire prevention 
and fire protection.. This work has developed in importance until 
it touches every life and involves the stability of every business." 
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With the 


The |.M.U.A. Ruling 


PINIONS may and do differ but 

the reasons which have caused the 
Home Insurance Company and its affil- 
iated companies to withdraw from the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion will seem to many insurance men 
well justified. 

The Home is the largest insurance 
company in the country. Its assets as 
of Dee. 31, 1932, were more than ninety- 
eight million dollars. With its affiliated 
companies, Baltimore American, Caro- 
lina of Wilmington, City of New York, 
Franklin, Georgia Home, Halifax Fire, 
Harmonia, Homestead Fire, National 
Liberty, New Brunswick Fire, Southern 
Fire and Home Indemnity, total assets 
of $173,665,075 are represented, the 
figures being those shown in the an- 
nual statements as of Dec. 31, 1932. 
To have such a powerful factor in the 
world withdraw from an 
association of companies is without 
question a serious blow to the associa- 
tion and the causes responsible for the 
withdrawal well deserve thoughtful 
consideration. 

Disapproval of the recent ruling of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation ordering all member companies 
to cancel outstanding fine arts policies 
as of Nov. 1, this year is assumed to 
be the reason for the action by the 
Home. The executive committee of the 
I.M.U.A. more than a year ago adopted 
a rule which stated that no policy shall 
be issued for a period of longer than 
one year and that existing policies shall 
be subject to the forms, rules and rates 
upon their expiration dates, but not 
later than Nov. 1, 1933. 

There seems to be good ground for 
the objection that not sufficient time 
was given to bring all policies into con- 
formity with the new ruling and that 
the order was contrary to public policy 
and that it was a violation of custom to 
interfere with the normal expiration 
dates of contracts. Moreover it ap- 
pears decidedly doubtful if there was 
any authority for such a ruling. 


insurance 


Encouraging Trend 


HERE is good evidence that life in- 

surance has joined the other indus- 
tries which are showing definite indi- 
cation that the National Recovery pro- 
gram is bearing fruit. The monthly 
survey of ordinary life insurance sales 
issued by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau shows that producers in 
14 States bettered in October, 1933, 
their record of October, 1932, while in 
1 others the record was at least equal 


to the previous year’s. Of particular 
interest is the fact that the cotton belt 
states from South Carolina through to 
Texas and including Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona, 
without exception, improved their pro- 
duction during the month of October 
in 1933. South Carolina and Wyo- 
ming are the leaders in the individual 
State records, both writing well over 
120 per cent in this October of their 
1932 record. Alabama, North Dakota 
and Nebraska were in excess of 110 
per cent, while, in addition to the 
States already mentioned, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana all equaled or 
bettered their last year’s record. With 
a continued improvement in the busi- 
ness, the survey for November should 
show a substantial increase in life in- 
surance writings in every State in the 
Union. 





The Christmas Seals 


'HE National Tuberculosis Associ- 

ation was founded early in the 
century. The good it has accomplished 
both in the cure and prevention of the 
terrible white plague is a_ difficult 
thing to estimate and could probably 
not be overpraised. For the past twen- 
ty-six years the seals stuck on the back 
of envelopes before they are posted 
have been a feature of the Christmas 
season. It is a small task that many 
thousands of persons have imposed upon 
themselves and the money thus raised 
has been used to further the war 
against tuberculosis. 

When the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation was organized in 1904, the 
death rate was 201 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The death rate in 1932 had 
dropped to 65 per 100,000. In 1931 
there were 84,000 deaths from tubercu- 
losis in the United States and it is esti- 
mated that there were at least 600,000 
cases of tuberculosis. One-fifth of this 
number, approximately 120,000, re- 
ceived treatment in sanatoriums and 
hospitals at an estimated cost of $60,- 
000,000 for one year. Four-fifths of 
the total number, or 180,000, did not 
receive institutional care. It is stated 
by the authorities that for a tenth of 
the sum expended for treatment the 
program of tuberculosis prevention 
could be made many times more ade- 
quate. It is that preventive work that 
whoever buys a Christmas seal is aid- 
ing and though the times are hard and 
most of us are economizing in every 
way we can, it is to be hoped that there 
is no lessening in the number of the sale 
of this stamp during the holiday sea- 
son that is so close at hand. 





Editors 


A Comparison 


puangees accident premiums in 
Great Britain aggregated £4,317,300 
during 1932, according to totals com- 
piled from the Post Magazine and In- 
surance Monitor. Claims paid and out- 
standing totaled £2,615,683, expenses 
amounted to £1,852,557, while there 
was a decrease in the unexpired risk 
reserve of £26,608, leaving an under- 
writing loss of £124,332. The 
ratio was shown to be 60.6 per cent 
with expenses of 42.9 per cent and an 
underwriting loss ratio of 2.9 per cent. 

While statistics of American com- 
panies are not compiled on the same 
basis as those British companies, nev- 
ertheless the nation-wide experience of 
accident insurance as shown in the 
Casualty Insurance Year Book enable 
certain general comparisons. In 1932, 
premiums earned for stock, mutual 
and life companies transacting acci- 
dent and health insurance, amounted to 
$55,864,928 with losses of $32,098,843 
and a loss ratio of 57.5 per cent. The 
investigation and adjustment cost was 


loss 


$2,490,778, or 4.6 per cent. If the 
losses of British companies include 
their adjustment expense, the loss 


ratio of American companies is 1.5 per 
cent greater than British companies, 
whereas if these claim expenses are 
not so included, the American loss 
ratio is 3.1 per cent lower. As a cor- 
responding item to the total expenses 
of British companies, the aggregate of 
the field supervision and acquisition 
expense incurred of $16,460,209, or 
29.5 per cent, the general administra- 
tive expenses of $5,936,981, or 10.6 per 
cent, the inspection and bureau ex- 
penses of $336,650, or .7 per cent, and 
the taxes, licenses and fees incurred 
of $1,231,895, or 2.3 per cent, will 
amount to $23,905,735, or 43.1 per 
cent. This is .2 per cent greater than 
the expense ratio of British companies. 
On the other hand, the total underwrit- 
ing loss of American companies is $2,- 
920,247, for an underwriting loss ratio 
of —5.2 per cent. While, on the whole, 
there is a closer experience record be- 
tween the British and American com- 
panies than might have been expected, 
the unfortunate fact remains that the 
greater underwriting loss ratio experi- 
enced by the American companies of 
5.2 per cent against the British com- 
panies’ 2.9 per cent, is almost entirely 
due to the higher claims incurred by 
the American companies. The waste 
of everything in America is most forci- 
bly noted when comparisons in insur- 
ance losses are made with other coun- 
tries, no matter what line is under 
consideration. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Francis P. Sears, who has been 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston for a number of 
years, is elected president of the 
company to succeed the late Arthur 
E. Childs. 


W. H. Dallas of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, is elected presi- 
dent of the Home Office Life Under- 


writers Association. 








Federal Judge Charles A. Dewey 
of Des Moines, rejects the recom- 
mendation of the receivers, E. W. 
Clark and L. A. Andrew, for the 
mutualization of the Royal Union Life 
Insurance Company and announces 
he will award the reinsurance contract 
to either the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., or the United 
Benefit Life of Omaha. 





Colonel Edward J. McCormack re- 
signs as vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Columbian 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Memphis, Tenn. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark contemplates a 
dividend scale for 1934 which will be 
uniformly about 83 per cent of the 
present scale. 





Directors of the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America decide 
to set aside dividends to policyhold- 
ers for 1934 on the basis of the same 
scale as used in 1933. 





Directors of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York an- 
nounce that for the first quarter of 
1934 the same scale of dividends will 
be paid policyholders as prevailed in 
1933. 





The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces that the 
dividend scale on weekly premium 
policies will be continued in 1934 on 
the same basis as 1933, but on ordi- 
nary policies there will be a reduc- 
tion of dividends approximating an 
average difference in net cost be- 
tween 1933 and 1934 of about 8!/, 
per cent. 





Grant L. Hill, director of agencies 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, announces that the 
company will write female risks, ages 
10 to 65, after December |. 





Stockholders of the American Union 
Insurance Company of New York vote 
to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
by stock dividend of 50 per cent and 
issue of new stock at par. 





A. H. Witthohn resigns as vice- 
president of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company to become 


associated with Chubb & Son. 





Harold V. Smith, vice-president of 
the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, is elected president of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 


























After December 6—Something for Auto Casualty 
Companies to Think About 














SOUNDINGS 


1——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 























have found most interesting the 

perusal of a lengthy discussion on 

the Federal laws respecting the 

guaranty of bank deposits which has come 

to our desk recently. It is the summary of a 

report made by a special committee of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

The first crack out of the box made a hit 
with us, the report taking pains at the outset 
to describe the word “insurance,” as associ- 
ated with the plan, as a misnomer. It quite 
correctly disclaims as insurance a system 
which does not call for the payment of pre- 
miums graded in relation to quality of risks. 

There has been a good deal of misappre- 
hension on this point in the minds of the 
public. Many people actually believe that 
the entire deposits of American banks are 
being underwritten, in some fashion or other, 
by the regular casualty and surety carriers. 

The report, as one might expect, is dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the scheme, particu- 
larly the permanent plan which is due to be- 
come effective on July 1, 1934. On its con- 
clusions we are indisposed to comment, since 
they may be said to be beyond our province 
and knowledge, but a close study of the en- 
tire plan and its operation we recommend to 
insurance men for two reasons: 

First, although the scheme is not “insur- 
ance,” nor even State insurance, it reveals 
the willingness of the Federal Government to 
impose the insurance idea on quasi-public 
enterprises. 

Second, it establishes a principle of inter- 
responsibility among financial institutions 
which is not incapable of extension beyond 
the banking field. 


The Spectator, November 30, 1933 
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, 
Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


The first bi-lateral trade agreement 
under the new foreign commerce 
policy of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is negotiated successfully with 
Columbia and the accord awaits only 
formal approval. 





Newspaper advertising in 72 cities 
in October showed an increase of 
more than 3,000,000 lines, or slightly 
more than 2 per cent, to a total of 
144,114,000 lines, as compared with 
the total of 141,054,000 lines in Octo- 
ber, 1932. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended on No- 
vember 25, 1933, according to the 
New York "Herald Tribune," closed 
Monday at 126.21 and closed Satur- 
day at 125.59. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
33.73 and closed Saturday at 33.90. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
80.49 and closed Saturday at 81.42. 





Expected aid from large consum- 
ing sources has buoyed the steel in- 
dustry into the belief that schedules 
can be safely expected to continue 
the slight improvement from week to 
week that developed last week when 
production closely approximated 27 
per cent of capacity. 





Wheat prices dropped to the low- 
est level in nearly a month on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week 
and finished 234 to 434 cents lower 
than the previous week's close. 





Cotton futures opened strong last 
week, but began to decline after the 
second day with only a brief rally 
on Friday and quotations closed the 
week 8 to I5 points net lower. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November -18 totaled 
599,289 cars, an increase of 21,613 
cars over the preceding week, which 
included the election holiday, and an 
increase of 26,666 cars over the cor- 
responding week last year. 





Reaching the highest level touched 
in any month since October, 1931, 
exports last month amounted to $194,- 
000,000, an increase of $34,000,000 
over September and $41,000,000 
above October of last year, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce. 





Retail financing of new automobiles 
in October was at a level approxi- 
mately 122.8 per cent above the 
same month last year, although 14.4 
per cent under September, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates com- 
piled by the Department of Com- 
merce. 





October coke production declined 
6 per cent from the September level, 
but continued well ahead of October, 
1932. 
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HE home office building of The 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of California, located 
opposite Pershing Square in the down- 
town section of the City of Los Angeles, 
comprises three distinct units that are 
quite different from each other in size 
and in architectural design. This ar- 
rangement does not represent the plan 
the company had when it began its 
building operations in 1908, but is 
rather an accretion of buildings made 
necessary by the unexpected rapid 
growth and expansion of business that 
followed in the next two decades. 


The Original Unit 

The first unit of six stories, which is 
shown in the forefront of the accom- 
panying cut, is of ornate classical de- 
sign and is monumental in character. 
The company thought when this unit 
was erected it would meet all of its 
needs for many years. It has been en- 
larged by adding to both its length and 
its width. When, at the close of the 
war, more space had to be provided, the 
architecture of the building and the 
weight of its steel frame did not admit 
of further enlargement by increasing 
the number of stories. A separate ad- 
jacent structure was the only practical 
solution, and the twelve-story unit was 
built. It has provided for every pos- 
sible company need ample space prob- 
ably for all time to come. 

At the rear of the building, the com- 
pany owned a vacant piece of property 
extending across the city block from 
street to street, which it used for much 
needed parking space. In addition to 
occupying all of the six-story unit for 
its own business, the company used con- 
siderable adjacent space in the twelve- 
story unit and rented the balance to 
desirable tenants on leases that ran for 


Home Office 
Buildings 


of 


Distinction 





The Pacific Mutual 
Life, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





a number of years. When it again be- 
came necessary to provide still more 
space for its own needs, rather than 
disturb any of its tenants and to con- 
vert the vacant property into a more 
productive asset, it was decided to erect 
a three story addition thereon. This 
unit houses in its two upper stories 
part of the accident business and the 
company’s lunch rooms and health and 
welfare department for its employees. 
The ground floor and two floors below 
are used for garage and parking pur- 
poses. 


Modern Construction 
These three separate units are re- 
garded by the company as one building, 
which bears the name Pacific Mutual 
Building. It is of Class A construction 
throughout, the materials used being 


steel and concrete with glazed tile for 
the exterior surfaces and marble finish 
for the floors and walls in its spacious 
corridors. It is thoroughly modern in 
its arrangements and equipment, with 
every known convenience and facility 
for the use of its occupants. These ad- 
vantages, together with the building 
service and its central location, have 
made the building much sought after 
by prospective tenants, with the result 
that up to the last two years there was 
at no time practically any vacant space. 
For ten consecutive years the building 
had no vacancies but, on the other hand, 
quite a lengthy waiting list. The per- 
centage of vacant space at the present 
is about one-third of what prevails 
throughout the country in office build- 
ings. 


High Rental Returns 

As an investment, the Pacific Mutual 
Building has been profitable. Including 
the rental the company pays to the 
building account for the space it uses, 
the annual return has run as high as 
9.94 per cent of its book value. In 1932, 
it reached its lowest point to date, 7.20 
per cent. The building occupies about 
half of the city block on which it stands. 
It fronts on Sixth Street and extends 
from Olive Street to Grand Avenue. 
The frontage on Sixth Street is 338.32 
feet and on each of the two side streets, 
240 feet, giving it a ground area of 
about 81,195 sq. ft. The property is 
carried on the books at $8,928,596.09. 

The official examiners of the com- 
pany, in the earlier part of the year, 
had two separate and independent ap- 
praisals of the property made. The 
valuations fixed were remarkably close. 
Using the lower of the two, $11,007,- 
400.00, the appreciation of the property 
over the book value gs $2,078,803.91. 


The Spectator, November 30, 1933 























THE PROPER 
HANDLING 


OF 


CLAIMS 


By 


FRANK G. Morris 


President, The Standard Surety & Casualty Co. 


of New York 


UNDAMENTAL success of any 

insurance company depends upon 

the proper handling of claims. 
Equally is it in importance, if not more 
, as the adequacy of premium rates. 
Rate “chiseling” spells its own doom, 
as many companies have discovered, 
and inferior claim men can deplete the 
stream of premium income faster than 
it is possible to build it up. The chief 
executive of an insurance company 
might have a general idea of what is 
transpiring in the several departments 
under his control, but above all he 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
what is going on in the claim depart- 
ment. Expeditious settlement of claims 
must be maintained at all times to 
safeguard the interests of policyholders 
and thus avoid involving the funds of 
assured through needless excess ver- 
dicts. Too often litigation is invited 
merely to stave off the day of payment. 
The so-called sleeping dog eventually 
turns out to be a ferocious beast and 
yielding to the practice of procrastina- 
tion on claims and suits results in fi- 
nancial detriment to the insurance com- 
pany and the insured. 


so 


Fair and Prompt 

Insurance companies should be eager 
to earn the commendation of state in- 
surance departments for being “fair 
and equitable in settlement of claims 
and prompt in payment thereof.” 

Certain inviolable principles have 
been laid down by our company looking 
to the proper servicing of the business 
and not the least of these is one re- 
quiring that no agent shall be appoint- 
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ed unless and until adequate claim and 
legal set-up is effective in the locality 
where the agent transacts business. 
We look with pride at the fact that 
during the past five years not one as- 
sured of the Standard Surety & Casu- 
alty Company has contributed to the 
settlement of a single case, which 
means that no loss payment or judg- 
ment has exceeded the policy limit. 

Then, too, the time of any chief ex- 
ecutive can be well spent in conferring 
with the claim and legal departments 
in determining the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the important cases and in 
assisting in the fixing of adequate re- 
serves. 


Expert Claim Men 
Only men of mature 
should be allowed to handle claims of 
any magnitude, for only through that 
medium is thoroughness in investiga- 
tion or settlement found. Expertness 
in coping with the methods used by the 
ambulance chasers in these times of 
depression and desperation is more nec- 
essary today than in the past. 
The prime object in the investiga- 
tion should be to get the actual facts 


experience 


| The Proper Handling ) 
of Claims is an Art in 
Itself of Incalculable 
Worth, the Heart 
Pulse of the Business 
and on Which Depends 
Success or Failure — 














the Black or the Red. y 
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and, having procured them, the com- 
pany should endeavor to effectuate set- 
tlement which can be constituted as 
honorable and decent, avoiding inflict- 
ing the “pound of flesh” theory. There 
is nothing so sacred as 2 company’s 
reputation for fair dealing, and the 
responsibility for such reputation gen- 
erally rests with the claim department. 

The qualifications of a claim man 
must include honesty, personality, as- 
tuteness, versatility in handling people 
and ground-work in knowledge of the 
law. He must be a person of vision 
and judgment. Although a part of 
the non-productive force, it would ap- 
pear that in view of the elements nec- 
essary to his make-up, he surely is 
“worthy of his hire,” but I fear too 
often his value is not reflected in his 
rate of compensation. 

Perhaps I am partisan because my 
entry into the business was through 
the door of the claim department, yet I 
do not think it is an overemphasis to 
place the claim man on a parity with 
staff officials engaged in underwriting 
and production. 


Promptness Essential 
“Oak trees from little acorns grow” 
is a fact which might be applied to 
claim work, for remissness or neglect 
in the handling of a claim produces 
grief and expense of great proportions 
which could otherwise be prevented if 
the required skill had been exercised. 
Ordinarily, claims and suits grow 
larger in value and importance when, 
through inattention, they are allowed 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Receivers of Peoria 
Continue to Differ 


Palmer Called on to Show Cause 
Against Mutualization Plan 
Proposed by Geo. Shurtleff 


CuHIcaGco, Nov. 28—Receivership of 
the Peoria Life bogged down into a 
controversy between the receivers last 
week, George Shurtleff, the court’s own 
appointee, apparently trying to freeze 
out the insurance department’s nominee, 
Charles V. O’Hern. 

Thrice last week Shurtleff, who is 
partner to the son of presiding Judge 
Niehaus at Peoria and whose appoint- 
ment was described as illegal by Di- 
rector of Insurance Palmer, went be- 
fore Judge Niehaus independently of 
O’Hern once to propose a revolutionary 
plan of reorganization by selling stock 
to the present policyholders, again for 
an order to permit payment for rein- 
surance by the receiver, and lastly to 
argue his mutualization plan. 

Judge Niehaus “took under an ad- 
visement” an order filed by Attorney 
General Kerner to expunge the appoint- 
ment of Shurtleff, and by this action 
delayed or circumvented an appeal to 
the Supreme Court which would test 
the authority of the Court to name in- 
surance company receivers in the face 
of the statute which specifically gives 
this authority to the Director of Insur- 
ance. 

Simultaneously the Court evinced in- 
terest in Shurtleff’s mutualization plan 
and issued an order calling on Palmer 
to show cause why the company should 
not be so organized, and set Thursday 
of this week for hearing. 

O’Hern told the Court he had not 
signed Shurtleff’s plan because it had 
not been worked out in sufficient detail 
to make it possible for him to pass 
judgment on it. 

Shurtleff apparently has the backing 
of a group of Peoria business men who 
are intent on having the life company 
continued in Peoria. They are said 
to have pledged sufficient cash to permit 
the company to continue until it gets 
on its feet again. Shurtleff argues that 
a lien on the business will be unneces- 
sary if the stock is sold. 

Palmer has expressed that opinion 
that a lien of 25 per cent will be 
necessary. 


E. Lee Trinkle Is Elected 
To Head Shenandoah Life 


Former Governor E. Lee Trinkle, 
vice-president of the Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company, of Roanoke, Va., 
since his retirement from the governor- 
ship of the state in 1926, has been 
elected as president of the company to 
succeed the late Robert H. Angell. The 
position of executive vice-president, 
made vacant by the advancement of 
Gov. Trinkle, will be filled by former 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
John P. Saul. He will continue as 
general counsel. 





Michigan Underwriters 
Elect J. Arthur Pine 


J. Arthur Pine, veteran representa- 
tive of the Mutual Benefit Life, at 
Lansing, Mich., was elected president 
of the Michigan State Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meet- 
ing held at Lansing last Saturday. 
About 150 members were in attendance 
and heard Dr. S. S. Huebner and George 
E. Lackey, the featured speakers of 
the occasion. Other officers elected 
were: P. J. Crandall, Jackson, first 
vice-president; C. F. Yates, Ann Arbor, 
second vice-president; H. B. Thompson, 
Detroit, secretary and treasurer. 





Governor Martin Endorses 
Insurance as Investment 

“The best investment I ever made 
was in life insurance,” said Governor 
Clarence D. Martin of Washington in 
addressing the Seattle Association of 
Life Underwriters recently. 


Lincoln National Life 
Reinsures Royal Union 


Fort Wayne Company Agrees to 
Employ Home Office Staff 
and All General Agents 


The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been awarded the reinsurance contract 
for the outstanding business of the 
Royal Union Life, Des Moines, Iowa, 
by Federal District Judge Charles 
Dewey. 

The Lincoln National has agreed to 
employ all general agents of the Royal 
Union who desire to join with their 
organization and will maintain present 
headquarters of the Royal Union at 
Des Moines, employing all the present 
home office personnel, for a period of 
18 months, after which time the organi- 
zation will be domiciled with the pur- 
chasing company at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Policyholders of the Royal Union will 
be enabled to continue their insurance 
without added cost of premiums and 
all Royal Union policyholders who have 
lapsed their insurance since receiver- 
ship action started will be allowed to 
reinstate their insurance without ex- 
amination. 

Further agreements are that the com- 
pany will not deduct any lien from 
death claims for a period of 10 years, 
death claims outstanding will be paid 
in full, a moratorium on cash values 
for five years is declared and a 50 
per cent lien against all policies rein- 
sured will be required to make up the 
deficit in assets. 











SUICIDE ACT ONE DAY TOO SOON; 


ESTATE LOSES $100,000 CLAIM 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 27—Because Fred- 
erick S. Ruth, a native of Maryland, 
committed suicide one day before the 
two-year suicide clause in his life in- 
surance policy expired, the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company will have to pay 
only the premiums collected on a policy 
for $100,000. 

This ruling was made by Judge W. 
Calvin Chestnut in the United States 
District Court last week following a 
trial in which William L. Marbury, Jr., 
who represented the Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, contended that the 


full amount of the policy should be paid 
because the third year’s premium on 
the policy had been paid and because 
the insurance company had lent a sum 
on the policy which it would not have 
lent if the three years’ premiums had 
not been paid. 

The Irving Trust Company was a 
party to the suit because the Whippoor- 
will Corporation, of which Mr. Ruth 
was president, was in receivership and 
the Irving Trust Company was trustee. 
The insurance policy named the Whip- 
poorwill Corporation beneficiary. 


The Spectator, November 30, 1933 
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Home Life to Continue 
Present Dividend Scale 


No Change for First Quarter; Presi- 
dent Low Warns Against Over- 
Emphasis of Dividends in Selling 


The board of directors of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has decided that the schedule of policy 
dividends for the first quarter of the 
ensuing year will remain the same as 
for the present year. Action on the 
dividend schedule for the remaining 
three quarters will be taken after the 
final results of the current year’s op- 
erations are known. 

President Low, in announcing this 
decision, explained that in fixing the 
dividend schedule, it has always been 
the policy of the Home Life to consider 
first its duty to keep itself in a sound 
financial condition and in a position to 
pay promptly all its obligations. Any 
real or fancied advantage that a divi- 
dend schedule can give in competition 
must be subordinated to this primary 
duty. Continuing, he said: 

“T should like to make it clear that 
changing conditions or trends may at 
any time make advisable an entirely 
new dividend formula. We propose to 
meet whatever changed conditions pre- 
sent themselves adequately and as 
promptly as possible.” 


Assets of Safety Fund 
Will Be Distributed 


Judge Alfred C. Baldwin, of the 
Hartford Superior Court, has ordered 
that the “safety fund” of the men’s di- 
vision of the Hartford Life Insurance 
Company, which was established in 
1879 as a plan of assessment life in- 
surance, be distributed to the 559 per- 
sons entitled to share in the assets. 
The fund now amounts to slightly more 
than one million dollars and many of 
the participating members are over 90 
years of age. 








Indianapolis Association 
Elects Maetschke President 


Carl F. Maetschke, head of the ordi- 
nary department of the Prudential 
in Indianapolis, has been named presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Association of 
Life Underwriters by the board of di- 
rectors. He succeeds Martin W. Lam- 
mers, head of the city agency of the 
American Central Life, who resigned to 
become manager of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Continental American 
Life of Wilmington, Del. 
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REINSTATES SURRENDERED POLICY 
AND GRANTS DISABILITY BENEFITS 


POLICYHOLDER of the Equitable 

Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
living in Kalamazoo, Mich., recently 
requested the surrender value of one of 
the two $2,000 policies, each of which 
included disability benefits, that he car- 
ried with that company. 

A check was accordingly drawn for 
the full surrender value of the one 
policy, but when an Equitable of Iowa 
agent went to make delivery of it he 
found the policyholder in very poor 
health and apparently entitled to dis- 
ability benefits under his policies. The 
policyholder was in need, and accepted 
and cashed the check, thereby complet- 
ing an actual surrender of the one 
policy, but subsequent proofs of dis- 
ability indicated that he was entitled 


to disability benefits under the policy 
that was still in force. The claim was, 
accordingly, approved under the policy- 
holder’s existing policy but the Equit- 
able of Iowa went beyond that—it per- 
mitted the policyholder to reinstate the 
policy that he had actually surrendered, 
and allowed full disability benefits on it 
as in the case of the contract that had 
not been disturbed. 

The insured, therefore, is far from a 
broken man today. He has $4,000 of 
life insurance in force on which pre- 
miums have been waived and he is also 
receiving a disability income of $40 per 
month which will continue as long as 
he remains disabled. Here is indeed a 
notable example of present day life 
insurance at its best. 








E. J. Stevens Sentenced 
From One to Ten Years 


CHICAGO, Nov. 28—Sentence of one 
to ten years in the penitentiary was 
imposed on E. J. Stevens, formerly 
vice-president of the Illinois Life, on 
the conviction of embezzlement that 
was reached several weeks ago. He was 
convicted of embezzling $1,308,463 in 
loans from the life company for the 
benefit of the Stevens Hotel, which was 
insolvent at the time. He was president 
and managing director of the Hotel. 

Judge Feinberg allowed the defense 
60 days to perfect its appeal and re- 
leased Stevens for that period. The 
Court overruled a motion to arrest 
judgment which was sought on the 
grounds that manual possession of the 
funds had not been proved, and also the 
motion for a new trial. The Court con- 
tended that there was no precedent to 
uphold the manual possession argument. 

Stevens, before sentence was passed, 
told the Court that he was not guilty 
and expressed the opinion that a 
“terrible injustice had been handed me.” 


Occidental Life Increase 


In October the Occidental Life 
showed a gain of new written business 
of $1,696,138 or 48.7 per cent over the 
company’s production for the same 
month of 1932. At the close of October, 
1933, the company’s new business was 
$13,262,371 above the same period of 
last year and $6,372,936 ahead of the 
total production of 1932, according to 
V. H. Jenkins, vice-president. 


Buffalo Mutual Life 
Year-End Campaign 


The November-December, 1933, cam- 
paign for $1,500,000 additional business 
as a tribute to E. Parker Waggoner, 
first vice-president and superintendent 
of agents of the Buffalo Mutual Life, is 
reported progressing in fine shape. 

Comparing the present general busi- 
ness situation with that which con- 
fronted the company at the inception of 
its origin in 1872, the officials state 
that the present holds far more promise 
than those early days when the United 
States was fraught with turbulence and 
disorder. Today conditions are not 
nearly as severe. For this reason the 
hard hitting life insurance salesman 
has every reason to look upon his ef- 
forts as a real help to humanity. And 
today, more than ever, life insurance is 
one of the things which everyone still 
respects. 





Testimonial Dinner 
To George |. Cochran 


George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was honored on the evening of 
Nov. 18 in the Los Angeles Biltmore’s 
Sala de Oro, with a testimonial dinner 
tendered him by the governing bodies of 
the University of Southern California 
and by a committee of citizens of the 
city, county and state. The occasion 
was the fortieth anniversary of Mr. 
Cochran’s active connection with the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Southern California. 
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Don't Try To Sell 
Economic Theories 

Horace Wilson, manager of the 
Equitable of the U. S. A. in New York, 
probably knows as much about inflation, 
the NRA and the various other initialed 
organizations as the next man, but you 
can’t get him to talk about them to his 
prospects. He talks about tomorrow’s 
breakfast, and then luncheon, and then 
dinner. Then he talks about the break- 
fast of tomorrow for the prospect’s son, 
and his daughter and his wife. He 
talks of necessities and the things that 
are as enduring as life—things which 
motivated the far-sighted men who 
established and built up the institution 
of life insurance. Mr. Wilson talked 
to the life insurance agents of Phila- 
delphia at their recent dinner meeting 
and told them of the breakfast and 
luncheon and dinner line of attack. He 
told how he had answered a profound 
inflation argument of a doctor client 
with that almost impertinent reitera- 
tion which inquired whether or not the 
doctor expected to eat breakfast tomor- 
row; what he expected to eat; did his 
children contemplate continued nourish- 
ment and what, until the doctor was 
about ready to become violent. Then 
he suggested that inflation or not, these 
basic requirements of life would endure 
and that life insurance primarily would 
guarantee them. He says it is amazing 
how much business can be sold by stick- 
ing to the fundamentals and avoiding 
arguments about current economics. 


Fighting That 
Tired Feeling 


If you feel that you have about ex- 
hausted all sources for new prospects 
and that you are about to go stale, try 
changing your routine habits for a few 
days and see if your jaundiced eye 
doesn’t clear up, is the advice of The 
Pulse, Massachusetts Mutual publica- 
tion of the Springfield Agency. 

The following are some of the things 
to do in breaking out of the rut: 

Eat lunch at a new place. Buy gas 
at a different station. Go home a dif- 
ferent way. Play golf at a different 
club. Turn down the usual Saturday 
night bridge with the same old crowd 
and attend some civic function. You 
may run into friends and acquaintances 
you haven’t seen for years and you’re 
bound to freshen up your hang-dog 
feeling, for new faces and new places 
will give you a new outlook and may 
even new ideas for the pros- 
pects that are hanging fire. 


suggest 


The Test of Approval 


Applying the test made famous by 
the automobile makers, asking the own- 
ers what they think of the product, A. 
L. Bailey of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, emphasizes the favored position 
of life insurance in this manner. He 
quoted research data to show that of 
2000 people interviewed, only 20 still 
had in force their first bank account; 
of the same number, only 15 could show 
ownership of first purchase of securi- 
ties worth as much as paid for, but the 
same group produced 1700 individuals 
who still owned their first life insur- 
ance policy. 


General Agent Appointed 
To Veterans’ Relief Board 

George J. Clautice, general agent of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed a member of the special 
board of review of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration by Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of veterans’ affairs. 

The duties which he will be called 
upon to perform are of greatest im- 
portance, both to the veterans whose 
claims will be reviewed and to the Gov- 
ernment. The claims of veterans whose 
pensions have been reduced and dis- 
allowed will be reviewed. 


Jefferson Standard Agents 
Staging Production Drive 


Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life November 
production was ap- 
proximately 55 per 
cent ahead of the 
same period in 
November 1932, at 
the middle of the 
month. This is due 
to an intensive 
drive staged by all 
Jefferson Standard 

gents in honor of 

the sixty-sixth 
birthday of Presi- 
dent Julian Price. 
The company’s for- 
ty field managers 
and one thousand 
agents claim that 
business is show- 
ing considerable 
improvement and 
more people are buying insurance. 

An unusually large volume was turn- 
ed in on Mr. Price’s birthday which oc- 
cured on the twenty-fifth of the month. 


ie | 





Julian Price 
On His 66th 
Birthday 


Two Books on Life 
Insurance Trusts 

Two books by Guy D. Horton, “Life 
Insurance Trusts, A Handbook for the 
Draftsman” and “Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance Trusts,” provide 
much valuable information for those 
who are interested in this subject. The 
first book, “Life Insurance Trusts,” is a 
guide for those who have to do with the 
preparation and acceptance of instru- 
ments creating life insurance trusts 
and is a result of the author’s experi- 
ence in arranging the insurance part of 
such trusts from the time they first 
became common. Mr. Horton devotes 
considerable space to a statement of 
such insurance principles and procedure 
as the trust draftsman should be fa- 
miliar with. In “Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance Trusts,” the author 
presents a study of the legal problems 
involved in the relation of life insurance 
companies and trustees of insurance in- 
cluding the factors which affect the se- 
lection of the proper mode of making 
insurance payable to trustees, the ex- 
tent the trust controls the policies in 
the trust fund, the necessity of life 
companies know the terms of the trust, 
and provisions which should be included 
in the trust instrument and beneficiary 
endorsement. 


Trust Companies Magazine 
Now Being Incorporated 


The business of Trust Companies 
Magazine, published for many years 
by C. A. Luhnow, who died July 19, 
will be conducted hereafter by a cor- 
poration, now in process of formation, 
all the stock of which will be owned by 
the Luhnow Estate. Glen B. Winship 
has been selected as editorial and busi- 
ness director, effective Dec. 1, and 
Christian C. Luhnow, son of the foun- 
der, has been designated as editor. Mr. 
Winship, until recently a consultant on 
industrial and financial problems, has 
had long experience in the public re- 
lations field and as a financial editor. 


October Payments 

During October, the Bankers Life, 
of Des Moines, paid $2,147,961 to pol- 
icyholders or beneficiaries. Of this, 
$626,500 was paid for 207 death claims. 
Dividends to policyholders aggregated 
$278,472, while other payments to liv- 
ing policyholders aggregated more than 
$1,242,989. 
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Direct Mail Prospects 
Buying Larger Policies 


A recent study by the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company shows that 
during October of this year policies sold 
to men who had received Acacia’s di- 
rect advertising were on the average 
31 per cent larger than policies sold 
to men who had not received the ad- 
vertising. 

Since 1930, the average size policy 
sold to advertised prospects has always 
been larger than that for non-adver- 
tised prospects, proving that by using 
direct mail advertising on properly se- 
lected prospects an agent can increase 
his earnings considerably. 

A practical and time saving feature 
of Acacia’s “Assistant Salesman” ad- 
vertising plan is that it requires no 
inquiry on the part of the prospect. 
The agent makes his call in each case 
promptly after the prospect has re- 
ceived his letter, thus cashing in on 
the advertising effect before it grows 
cold. 


List of Life Insurance 


Investments in Australia 


According to the Australian Banking 
and Insurance Review, investments of 
life assurance companies in Australia 
were diversified as follows: 


nik ncaa s 34.7 (a) 
Municipal & local bodies.... 19.5 
IE oe ne ee we as uae rane 21.0 
Loans on policies ........... 14.2 
Shares—ord. & pref......... 5 
PPM -accicccmauneecnKa 4.7 
er ee ee pe 1.5 
Reversionary & life interests. . A 
Purchase & establishment.... 6 
DED ‘Sacco heasermant ewan 2.9 
100.0 


(a) Includes (in one company) mu- 
nicipal and local bodies. The record 
is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1932. 


Unusual Mortality Study 

The decreasing proportion of chil- 
dren in the population is playing its 
part in reducing the prevalence of dis- 
eases of childhood, both as to cases and 
deaths, and the prediction is made by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians that if the actual mortality 
at each age of life from the four prin- 
cipal communicable diseases of child- 
hood remains the same as in 1930, the 
death rate per 100,000 of total popula- 
tion from these four diseases, will be 
25 per cent lower by 1970. After that 
year, except in so far as new skill and 
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knowledge may be gained in dealing 
with the problem of childhood diseases, 
the death rate from them may be ex- 
pected to remain essentially constant. 


October Life Sales 
Generally Distributed 


The volume of sales of new ordinary 
life insurance in the United States dur- | 
ing October was 94 per cent of that 
of October, 1932, as shown by the Sales | 
Research Bureau survey. The general 
trend in sales during the month was 
upward. This is evidenced by the fact 
that in every section of the country the 
monthly experience was better than the 
average for the year to date. In the 
South Central section of the country 
sales were larger than a year ago, and 
the New England and South Atlantic 
states also had a better month than the 
country as a whole. 








Life Policies 
And Inflation 

Here it is again, and it will be back 
many times again—ideas on life in- 
surance and how it will be affected by 
inflation. As in most cases, the author 
does not consider the possibility of 
future adjustments which may develop 
during the course of the insurance con- 
tract, nor the fact that the insurance 
dollar is subject to recall at will or 
that it may be taken at maturity in 
monthly installments. And even so, ac- 
cepting the premises that inflation may 
be as permanent as the stars in their 
courses, the author still has kind words 
for the policy contract. Writing in a 
recent issue of Forbes, Richard S. 
Wallace says: 

“By far the simplest, and perhaps | 
the most desirable, method of gt 





ing capital against drastic dollar in- 
flation is the purely domestic transfer | 
of dollars into domestic goods or oo | 
ties, including real estate, personal 
property, securities, commodities, etc. | 
Things like high-grade bonds, insur- 
ance and other equities payable in 
dollars are practically like owning the 
dollars themselves, and therefore the 
value of such equities is likely to shrink 
under inflation. The investor protect- 
ing himself against inflation may, 
therefore, lighten his holdings of high- 
grade bonds, but naturally he should not 
dispose of insurance contracts. Their 
protection is more valuable than their 
possible shrinkage and he can make up 
for any such shrinkage by the other 
forms of protection.” 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


CCORDING to John Hix, conductor 

of the well-known “Strange As It 

May Seem” cartoon feature, there is a 
lake at Webster, Mass., named Chargog- 
gagoggmonchauggagoggchaubunagung- 
amaug. Translated, this cargo of let- 
ters means: “You fish on your side; 
we fish on our side; nobody fish in the 
middle.” The redmen had a word for it, 
a word which suggests that all twisters 
ought to be rounded up and organized 
into a Chargoggagoggmonchauggagogg- 
chaubunagungamaug Club. The first 
requirements, obviously, would be to 
learn to spell and pronounce the name. 


. +s 


OT a word of apology to the Pru- 

dential from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury when he said the credit 
of the United States was as sound as 
the “Rock of Gibraltar.” And no sug- 
gestion of the theme song when he said 
the sun would rise and the birds would 
sing tomorrow, but we may assume 
that it will be “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold.” ix s 


HILE on, or near, the subject of 

national politics, it looks as 
though the Washington, D. C., life 
agents ought to clean up with their Re- 
tirement Income policies, that is, those 
written on a non-participating basis. 


* * * 


HE Administration appears now to 

be pretty definitely minded in regard 
to its industrial program. In fact, if 
queried about the subject by a life in- 
surance executive, General Johnson 
might, probably would, say: “Our in- 
dustrial policies are as well planned 
and unchanging as your own.” And 
then it would be just like some mean- 
tempered Tory to yeah back the re- 
minder that industrial policies don’t pay 
cash values for the first ten years. 
This being witty—What was that?— 
Come outside and say that again! As I 
was saying, this beink witty is a ter- 
rible strain and there remains no last 
line punch such as the professionals 
always hold in reserve. 


* * * 


HERE is, however, a happy ending. 

We can, both of us, be thankful on 
this bright Thanksgiving Day that the 
attempt is made but seldom. Still, 
there’s got to be a last line. Oh, well— 
no matter how thoroughly you plan 
your cases ordinarily, it’s going to be 
cold turkey Friday and Saturday. 
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Dr. H. W. Chase Added to 
Life Presidents’ Program 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, nation- 
ally-known educator, who came to New 
Nork University as its chancellor in 
October of this year, has been added to 
the roster of speakers for the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
He will contribute the viewpoint of the 
educational field to the discussions 
which will center on the subject of 
America’s human and material re- 
serves. His topic will be: “Education— 
A Great National Resource.” 

Dr. Chase is a trustee of the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, and a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
eation and of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. He is 
also a member of a number of educa- 
tional associations and holds several 
honorary degrees from various institu- 
tions of learning. 





Seventy-six Companies 
Licensed in Washington 


Insurance Department officials of the 
State of Washington announce that 76 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
are licensed in the State. The Ohio Na- 
tional Life is the only life company 
admitted to date in 1933. Seventy-four 
miscellaneous casualty companies, in- 
cluding six mutuals, are licensed. 





Insurance Federation Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of America, Inc., will be 
held December 4 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania at 2:30 P. M. and will be fol- 
lowed by an executive session of the 
officers, trustees and members of the 
advisory committee. 





BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITIES 


New York and Ohio 


Now growing faster than at any 
time during our 61 years. If you 
would like to grow with us, 
write in confidence with details 
of your experience to: E. Parker 
Waggoner, Supt. of Agents, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











New Company Formed 

The Transcontinental Life is being 
organized at Los Angeles with a pro- 
posed capital of $250,000 by Earl M. 
Leas as president and A. W. Green 
as secretary. 


Receiver Appointed 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Peoples Mutual Life of Oklahoma City. 
Its business was sold to the Republic 
Life of Oklahoma City. 





The Washington Life of Logansport, 
Ind., organized early this year, has been 
placed in receivership. 





Reinsures Industrial Line 

The industrial business of the Ameri- 
can Bankers in Indiana has been re- 
insured by the Empire Life and Acci- 
dent of Indianapolis. 








LOOKING FORWARD | 













YOUR. FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Prudential Promotions 

The following representatives have 
been promoted to the position of assis- 
tant superintendent in their various 
districts: Morris Berger of Woodside, 
L. I., N. Y.; Patrick Carney of Brook- 
lyn No. 10; James J. Murphy of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N. Y.; Frederick Hess of 
the Camden No. 10, N. J., district; R. L. 
Sowash of Mansfield, Ohio; C. R. Hy- 
ler of Springfield, Ill.; William T. Is- 
rael of Brooklyn No. 3; Philip Builder 


of Brooklyn No. 6, and Thomas A. 
Ahern of Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 
* * * 


Percy Williams has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superinten- 
dent of the Brooklyn No. 9 district, 
succeeding J. J. Mensching, Jr., who 
has been transferred to Maspeth, L. L., 
. Be a a 


Walter G. Peterson has been pro- 
moted from the rank of inspector to 
the position of superintendent of the 
Chicago No. 17 district. He began his 
career with the Prudential on Aug. 15, 
1921, in Chicago as an agent, and on 
May 14, 1923, was promoted to the 
position of inspector. 





General American Pays 
$148,000 Death Claim 


One of the largest death claims to be 
paid in the last few months by a life 
insurance company is the one for $148,- 
000 paid by General American Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis to Bul- 
lock’s Corporation of Los Angeles. The 
amount was paid on a policy held by 
the corporation on the life of its presi- 
dent, John G. Bullock, well-known west 
coast business man. 





Western and Southern 
Managers Convene 


Nearly 100 district managers of the 
Western and Southern Life from cities 
throughout the Middle West were in 
Cincinnati Tuesday, Nov. 21, for a busi- 
ness meeting at the Sinton-St. Nicholas 
Hotel. Charles F. Williams, president 
of the company and principal speaker, 
discussed results of the past year. 





Postal Union Life 


The Postal Union Life, recently or- 
ganized in Hollywood, Cal., with F. M. 
Shallue as president, R. N. Stevenson, 
vice-president and general manager; 
Harold D. Kelly, secretary-treasurer; 
W. A. Munster, actuary, and E. C. Hall, 
accident and health manager, is enter- 
ing Hawaii and Arizona. 
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John Hancock Reduces 
Dividends 8!/2 Per Cent 


No Change Made in Schedules for 
Weekly Premium Policies; President 
Crocker Discusses Financial Position 


Announcement has been made by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston in regard to the 
matter of dividends during 1934. 

No changes are contemplated in re- 
spect to weekly premium policies. The 
dividend scale on those policies will be 
maintained unimpaired for 1934 as for 
1933. 

In respect to dividends on ordinary 
policies, where the experience has been 
more adverse, there will be a reduction 
approximating an average difference in 
net cost between 1933 and 1934 of about 
8% per cent. 

Says President Crocker: “The year 
1933 has witnessed the further develop- 
ment of the general plans pursued dur- 
ing the several years past for placing 
the activities of the company upon a 
basis best calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of the times, both in under- 
writing, in investment, in cost of op- 
eration and in reserve reinforcement. 
This has been done su far without ad- 
versely affecting the current premium- 
cost of our policyholders, which, over a 
long period of time, has yearly been a 
decreasing sum on the policies con- 
cerned. 

“Meanwhile, the resources have been 
kept in condition to meet demands and 
have always been prepared for any call 
which might be made. 

“In 1931 the directors established a 
special contingency reserve, now 
amounting to $13,500,000, as an addi- 
tional protection to the general sur- 
plus fund of $44,000,000 and as an in- 
dication of intention to use such spe- 
cial reserve as a first line of defense 
against emergencies arising out of the 
abnormal times. It is desirable that 
this contingency reserve should be ma- 
terially strengthened now in view of 
the conditions, the economic and finan- 
cial uncertainties ahead of us, the re- 
striction of investment opportunity and 
the certainty which all fiduciary and 
ether investor institutions face of re- 
duced returns for money loaned here- 
after.” 

The announcement also states that 
the interest on funds left on deposit 
will carry a 4 per cent rate for 1934 
or until otherwise ordered. New ordi- 
nary policies issued in 1934 will be so 
drawn as to permit dividends to begin 
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at the end of the second policy year in 
accordance with the growing custom. 

President Crocker stated that the 
company’s liquid position is the strong- 
est in its history and furnishes ample 
assurance for immediate emergencies. 





Progressive Life, Atlanta 

The Progressive Life of Atlanta has 
been reorganized with R. A. Craig- 
head, formerly of the All States Life of 
Montgomery, Ala., as president. 


Reorganization Completed 

The Guarantee Reserve of Indianap- 
olis has completed organization and be- 
gan the writing of business. This com- 
pany is incorporated under assessment 
laws but will operate upon a legal re- 
serve basis. Dana G. Campbell is presi- 
dent, Harry E. Munn, vice-president; 
Dave Harris, secretary, and C. C. 
Wysong, formerly commissioner of in- 
surance of Indianapolis, is general 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutvuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 
Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


Ghe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 


President 


Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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Life Insurance Counsel 
Announce 1933 Program 





Annual Meeting at Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Immediately Preceding 
Life Presidents’ Session Next Week 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 
5 and 6, 1933. The first session will 
convene promptly at two o’clock in the 
afternoon on Tuesday, Dec. 5. Papers 
will be read by the following members 
on the subjects indicated: 

Walter H. Eckert, general counsel, 
Federal Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, “The Necessity of Proving Ma- 
teriality of Representations and Reli- 
ance Thereon.” 

Leon A. Hamilton, assistant counsel, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, “Liability of a Life 
Insurance Company to Apply Dividends 
to Keep a Policy in Force After De- 
fault in Payment of Premium.” 

F. P. McGuire, attorney, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, “Agency Contracts.” 

Emory M. Nourse, assistant counsel, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
“Foreclosures and the Emergency 
Acts.” 

Alexander W. Parker, of counsel, At- 
lantic Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, “Total and Permanent Disability 
Provisions; Recent Judicial Construc- 
tion as to (a) Requirements of Notice 
and Proof, and (b) the Meaning of 
Permanent.” 

By invitation, W. Colquitt Carter, 
Esq., of the Atlanta Bar, will present 
a paper on “The Life Insurance Law 
of Georgia.” 

In addition to the above papers there 
will be as part of the program a round 
table discussion on “Some Questions 
Growing Out of the Acquisition of Real 
Estate Through Defaulted Mortgages,” 
led by Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president 
and general counsel, the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Membership Rally 
At Montgomery, Ala. 

The Birmingham, Ala., Association 
of Life Underwriters, which recently 
won first prize in a national member- 
ship campaign, will send a delegation to 
a membership rally of the Montgomery, 
Ala., Association on Dec. 7. An invi- 
tation was extended by Gorress B. 
Fisher, president of the association. 


Guardian Appoints 
Two New Managers 

The establishment of a new agency 
at Miami, Fla., and the appointment 
of a new manager of its Tulsa, Okla., 
agency, both effective as of Nov. Ist, 
has been announced by the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America. 

As manager of the new Miami 
agency—the company’s third in the 
State of Florida—the Guardian has 
appointed Russell S. King, while John 
M. Andrews, Jr., a son of the Guardi- 
an’s manager at Fort Smith, Ark., has 
been at Tulsa. 


A. A. McFall Joins 
Columbian National 


Francis P. Sears, president of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, announces the ap- 
pointment of A. A. McFall as vice- 
president in charge of agency depart- 
ment affairs. Mr. McFall resigned his 
position as superintendent of agencies 
of the Lincoln National Life to accept 
this position. He has been in the life 
insurance business for many years, 
starting in the field as an agent. He 
has served in various capacities. 








STUDY OF OCTOBER APPS. SHOWS 
DEFINITE TREND TO YOUNGER AGES 


Final compilations on the October 
sales contest held by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, in 
honor of Vice-president A. L. Dern, 
showed remarkable results, including: 
Fifty-four per cent of all applications 
received with settlement; the largest 
volume of any single month for one 
and one-half years; the largest num- 
ber of applications received for two 
and one-half years. In addition to this, 
the number of applications was 32 per 
cent greater than September, 1933, and 
the amount was 28 per cent greater 
than September, 1933. 

The increased activity generated by 
this contest, which was conducted on 
the basis of planned approaches, 
planned selling, direct mail, and time 
control, is evidenced by the fact that 
the first ten days of November show 
great increases in volume of business 
written over the same period of No- 
vember last year. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 


Insurance in Force 











In a special study made by the di- 
rector of publicity and field service, 
W. T. Plogsterth, the applications re- 
ceived during October were analyzed. 
This showed that the upper one-third 
of all male applicants came from four 
occupational groups: executives, sales- 
men, professional men and merchants, 
with an average size policy of $5,600 
for the entire group. This average 
size policy is higher than that shown 
in a similar study made a year ago. 


Analysis by Age Groups 

In analyzing the applications as to 
age groups, Mr. Plogsterth discovered 
that the greatest percentage of lives 
or applications came from the age 
group of twenty-one to thirty, but the 
largest average size policy was found 
in the age group of forty-one to fifty. 
It is particularly significant in this 
study of October business that a larger 
percentage of the applicants written in 
October, 1933, fell in the age group of 
thirty and under than a year ago. The 
insurance buying trend is obviously 
pointed toward the younger generation. 

Analyzed by policy plans and pur- 
poses, protection came first, with the 
largest number of applications and 
with the second largest average size 
policy. The largest average size policy 
was purchased on the old age income 
plan. This was second in number of 
applications. One-third of all the ap- 
plications were on the ordinary life 
plan. 

It is especially significant that this 
study showed a large number of peo- 
ple buying their very first life insur- 
This contest, based on planned 


ance. 
prospecting, planned selling, direct 
mail and time control, proved that 


brand-new prospects can be found, that 
new business can be written. 
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Republic of Texas to 
Have Eastern Office 


Office at Chicago to be Discon- 
tinued in Rearrangement of 


East-Middle West Territory 


The Republic Insurance Company of 
Texas, which for the past several years 
has had a Western department at Chi- 
cago under the management of Harold 
M. and Frederick O’Brien, formerly 
the senior officers of the Chicago Fire 
& Marine and then for a time managers 
of the Chicago Fire & Marine Under- 
writers of the Lincoln Fire, is contem- 
plating the opening of a department at 
New York for the supervision of the 
Eastern territory, it was learned this 
week. At least part of the agencies in 
the East heretofore have been reporting 
to the home office. 

The company has notified the O’Brien 
brothers that it has decided to discon- 
tinue the department at Chicago and 
open an office at New York to handle 
the East and probably part of the ter- 
ritory formerly supervised from Chi- 
cago, while agents in the remainder of 
the Western department territory will 
report to the home office at Dallas. It 
is understood that the changes will be 
made effective as of Jan. 1. 

Although the company has not is- 
sued an official announcement of its 
plans, it is believed that A. B. Roome, 
who has been assistant manager of 
the Western department, is to be man- 
ager of the new Eastern department. 
The O’Brien brothers have large in- 
terests in Chicago in the O’Brien In- 
surance Agency, which was established 
many years ago by their father. 

Mr. Roome, a graduate engineer, is 
very familiar with the East. He was 
at one time in charge of the Brooklyn 
and Long Island department of the 
Continental Insurance Company. In 
1918 he joined the Westchester Fire 
and in the next year became assistant 
secretary having charge of the auto- 
mobile department in addition to other 
duties. 

When the Independence Indemnity 
Company purchased control of the In- 
dependence Insurance Company, Mr. 
Roome resigned from the Westchester 
to become executive vice-president of 
the Independence Fire. In 1929, he be- 
came associated with the Aero Under- 
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Inter-Ocean Re. Elects 
Church Vice-President 


Alonzo Church, who has been man- 
ager of the recently established East- 
ern Facultative department of the 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elected a vice- 
president of the company at a meeting 
of the board of directors last week. 
Mr. Church will continue his duties as 
manager of the Eastern department, 
with offices at 123 William Street, 
New York. 


Lawrence W. Fay 

Lawrence W. Fay of the insurance 
agency of Ogden & Fay, New York 
City, died last Saturday morning at his 
home in Brooklyn after having been in 
poor health for many months. He was 
50 years of age. After being seriously 
ill for many months he recovered suffi- 
ciently to return to his office, but a few 
weeks ago suffered a relapse from 
which he failed to rally. 

Mr. Fay was one of the best known 
producers on the street, having started 
in the insurance business in 1898 as an 
office boy in the William Morgan 
agency. Later he went with Hall & Hen- 
shaw as assistant counterman and ad- 
vanced from that post to be counter- 
man of the Wallace Reid office. Con- 
tinuing to progress, he joined the Com 
mercial Union with supervision of its 
local counter. About eighteen years ago 
he became associated with William B. 
Ogden, who had been operating an 
agency for some time, and the firm be- 
came Ogden & Fay. 

His affable manner and magnetic per- 
sonality, coupled with a sound knowl- 
edge of insurance, were assets which 
were valuable to every office with which 
he was connected. He made scores of 
friends, particularly among the brok- 
ers, and for years was known as one 
of the biggest business getters in the 
city. To his many friends he was 
known as “Larry” Fay. His only sur- 
vivor is a sister, Miss Lillian Fay, with 
whom he made his home. 








writers Corporation as an official, later 
becoming president of the Aero Insur- 
ence Company, affiliated with that or- 
ganization, and continued with that 
company until the stockholders decided 
to liquidate it and its running mate, 
the Aero Indemnity Company. 


Troxell Heads Local Board 
Committee of N.A.1.A. 


Past President of Illinois Assn. 
Succeeds F. T. Priest in Im- 
portant Position 


Robert W. Troxell, Springfield, past 
president of the Illinois Association 
and its present National Councillor, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
local board committee of the National 
Association, succeeding Frank T. Priest 
of Wichita, Kan., who has become chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Committee are: James E. 
Hassinger, New Orleans; Herman J. 
Haas, Atlanta; H. N. Mann, Tacoma, 
Washington; Ben A. Lehnberg, Milwau- 
kee; Joseph W. Stickney, Indianapolis; 
David A. North, New Haven, Conn.; 
Clifford A. Payne, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The local board committee, which has 
been actively at work for the past 
two years assisting local boards 
throughout the country with construc- 
tive advice on organization or reorgani- 
zation plans assumes greatly increased 
importance this year on account of the 
new responsibilities placed on local 
units of the trade organizations, operat- 
ing under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

As officers of the National Associa- 
tion have pointed out, no matter 
whether self-regulatory authority shall 
be set up within the business, or a 
code is filed with the NRA, in the final 
analysis, it will rest with the local 
units to handle local complaints. 

For this reason, the committee was 
picked with unusual care, and all of 
the members were chosen because of 
their particular fitness to stimulate 
local board activities, and to encourage 
the local units to prepare themselves 
to assume the responsibilities which will 
fall upon them. All are associated with 
active, successful local boards. 

Mr. Troxell, who has agreed to ac- 
cept the chairmanship, is seasoned in 
local, State and National Association 
work. He is past president of the 
Springfield Board of Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters, one of the few local 
boards in the country which has suc- 
cessfully established the principle of a 
policy fee for endorsements. 

Mr. Hassinger is past president of 

(Concluded on page 23 
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Inland Marine 


Coverages 


On the first of last month the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association 
sumed jurisdiction over the following 
classes: Camera policies, wedding pres- 
ent policies, horse and wagon floater 
policies, theatrical floater policies, 
stamp collection policies and radium 
policies. The new rate for the camera 
floater is 2 per cent, subject to a mini- 
mum premium of $7.50. No wedding 
present policy can be written for a 
longer period than ninety days. The 
cynic would be wrong to think the pro- 
vision has anything to do with the age- 
old jokes about neither wedding nor 
wedding presents being likely to last 
longer than three months. The mini- 
mum premium is $10. For the horse 
and wagon floater the basic rate is the 
annual tariff fire contents rate applic- 
able to floating property in and out of 
the highest rated premises where the 
property is customarily located, includ- 
ing such allowances for 100 per cent co- 
insurance clause that may be permitted 
by the fire rating organization having 
jurisdiction. Where no specific rate is 
published covering floating property in 
and out of the premises where the 
property is customarily located, deduct 
40 per cent from the 100 per cent co- 
insurance contents fire rate, or where 
only flat rates apply with no allowance 
for co-insurance, deduct 40 per cent 
from the full flat fire contents rate. A 
loading charge of 10 cents to cover the 
transportation hazards must be added. 
The minimum premium is $10.00. Pol- 
icies involving a value of over $25,- 
000.00 are subject to special rating. For 
theatrical floater policies the rate is 2 
per cent, subject to a minimum pre- 
mium of $10. The basic rate for a 
stamp collection policy is the annual 
tariff fire contents rate applying to the 
highest rated premises where the col- 
lection is customarily kept. The mini- 
mum premium is $10. The rates for 
-radium policies on tubes and plaques 
and needles vary from 1% per cent to 
3 per cent. Risks involving $50,000 
value or more are subject to special 
rating, as is also radium in solution 
used for examination purposes. 


as- 





Wisconsin Position Defined 


In replying to a request from George 
S. Van Schaick, superintendent of 
insurance of New York, Insurance 
Commissioner H. J. Mortensen of Wis- 
consin said that while the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department does not agree 


entirely with the definition of the 
writing power of marine and trans- 
portation companies adopted by the 


National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Chicago last June, 
it did not intend to embarrass compa- 
nies in any manner except where 
there may be a conflict with Wiscon- 
sin regulation laws. He wrote that 
companies operating under the pro- 
visions of the rate regulation statutes 
will necessarily conform to their fil- 
ings regardless of whether risks are 
written under a standard or marine 
form of contract. He also said: 

“We agree that many coverings men- 
tioned by the Commissioner’s Conven- 
tion definition would be properly writ- 
ten under a marine form of contract 
should the same contain the element 
of transit, or having had such element, 
to remain under marine coverage as 
storage or sales for a specified period 
thereafter, say not exceeding thirty 
days, but such commodities as lumber, 
coal and housing buildings thereof re- 
maining under marine cover for 
months or years would seem to lack 
the transportation feature even though 
we may agree that lumber and coal 
will be or have been transported. We 
have found such coverage in Wiscon- 
sin. 

“The matter of rate is our principal 
concern, and we do not approve of 
marine coverage on many commodities 
which do not contain the element of 
transit or movability, or which have 
remained stationary for a period ex- 
ceeding thirty days. 

“In Wisconsin, as possibly in other 
states, the legal fire rates have been 
decreased under the guise of marine 
cover. Approval of the convention 
definition would, in a way, open the 
door for rate discrimination in fire 
and tornado risks, which are regu- 
lated by statute in this state.” 





French Marine 
Insurance 


In discussing results of French ma- 
rine business in 1932, the Scandinavian 
Shipping Gazette of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, says that it seems clear that the 
business written by French marine 
companies, relatively small in itself, 
has been unsatisfactory. It states that 
twelve marine insurance offices in Paris 
showed net premiums of Frs. 21,500,- 
000 against Frs. 27,414,000 in the pre- 
vious year, while the claim ratio is 
stated to have been 65.9 per cent and 
expenses 40.3 per cent, the resultant 
net loss being 6.2 per cent. This, it 


continues, is not altogether surprising 
in view of the loss of the “Georges 
Philippar” in May of last year, and the 
possibility that French underwriters 
were interested on the “Pieter Cornelis- 
zoon Hooft,” destroyed by fire in No- 
vember last. 

The expense figure of 40 per cent, 
the Gazette says, is interesting, and 
probably can only be explained by the 
assumption that it covers brokage and 
discounts or other commissions; other- 
wise, a ratio of 40 per cent in marine 
insurance is unthinkable. Without 
having actual figures available, it may 
be hazarded that the average expense 
ratio of British marine insurance com- 
panies does not exceed 15 per cent. 

While, apparently, the aggregate 
marine insurance operations in France 
have shown a loss, the Post Magazine 
remarks that it would be very inter- 
esting to know what was the average 
profit earned by the five most success- 
ful companies in France. Indirectly, 
as those in the business well know, the 
success or otherwise of their opera- 
tions affects foreign marine insurance 
companies operating in France. 





Easy Life of 


an Executive 


F. F. Beirne, in the current number 
of the Bulletin, the house organ of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company and the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire Corporation, describes the care- 
free and happy life of the executive in 
the following fashion: Executives are 
a fortunate lot. For, as everybody in 
an office knows, an executive has noth- 
ing to do. That is, except: 

To decide what is to be done; to tell 
somebody to do it; to listen to reasons 
why it should not be done, why it 
should be done by somebody else, or 
why it should be done in a different 
way, and to prepare arguments in re- 
buttal that shall be convincing and con- 
clusive— 

To follow up to see if the thing has 
been done; to discover that it has not 
been done; to inquire why it has not 
been done; to listen to excuses from 
the person who should have done it and 
did not do it; and to think up argu- 
ments to overcome the excuses— 

To follow up a second time to see if 
the thing has been done; to discover 
that it has been done, but done incor- 
rectly; to point out how it should have 
been done; to conclude that as long as 
it has been done, it may as well be left 
as it is; to wonder if it is not time to 
get rid of a person who cannot do a 
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thing correctly; to reflect that the per- 
son in fault has a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and that certainly no other ex- 
ecutive in the world would put up with 
him for a moment; and that, in all 
probability, any successor would be just 
as bad or worse— 

To consider how much simpler and 
better the thing would have been done 
had he done it himself in the first 
place; to reflect sadly that if he had 
done it himself he would have been 
able to do it right in twenty minutes, 
but that as things turned out he him- 
self spent two days trying to find out 
why it was that it had taken some- 
body else three weeks to do it wrong; 
but to realize that such an idea would 
have had a highly demoralizing effect 
on the organization, because it would 
strike at the very foundation of the 
belief of all employees that an execu- 
tive has really nothing to do. 


Confer With Agents 


The sub-committees, three in num- 
ber, of the companies’ general commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose of con- 
ferring with representatives of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents on regulation of practices in 
the insurance business have held a 
number of meetings during the past 
two weeks. The sub-committees are 
known as Number 1, Number 2 and 
Number 3. The first dealing with 
rates and allied subjects, the second 
dealing with acquisition costs and al- 
lied subjects and the third with mis- 
cellaneous subjects. The Number 1 
sub-committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Phoenix Home, Na- 
tional Fire, North British and Mer- 
cantile, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, London Guarantee 
& Accident, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
Travelers, Appleton & Cox and the In- 
surance Company of North America. 

The Number 2 committee is com- 
posed of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
American Surety, Great American In- 
demnity, Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance, Travelers, Aetna, Americz 
Fore Companies, Hartford Fire, Royal 
Automobile Insurance Company and the 
marine branch of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

The Number 3 sub-committee consists 
of the Home, Aetna, National Union 
Fire, Northern Assurance, American 
Surety, Continental Casualty, Hartford 
Steam Boiler, Massachusetts Bonding, 
Appleton & Cox and the Marine Office 
of America. 
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Committees to Discuss 
Rural Fire Prevention 
The 


affiliated 


National Fire Waste Council, 
with the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, announces | 


a meeting of its Agricultural Commit- 
tee in Chicago on Dec. 6. It will be a 
joint meeting with the Farm Fire 
Protection Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association. These com- 
mittees are taking joint cooperative 


action to reduce the loss from fires on | 


farms and in rural communities. Such 
fires are estimated to be destroying 
more property than fires in cities 
where there is a heavy concentration of 
property value. 

At this meeting a wide range of rural 
fire prevention subjects will be dis- 
cussed and a number of reports will be 
submitted for the consideration of the 
members of the committees. Attention 
will also be given to perfecting plans 
for the dissemination of information 


that is available on the prevention of | 


farm fires through such agencies as fire 
prevention committees of local chambers 
of commerce, 4-H Clubs, farm journals 
and the schools in rural communities. 

New developments in the prevention 
of farm fires, such as construction, 
water supply systems, etc., will also be 
reported on. 

Ira D. Goss of Chicago is chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee, and Dr. 
David J. Price of Washington is chair- 
man of the Farm Fire Protection Com- 
mittee. 





Louisville Board Elects 


P. B. Ethel Secretary 


’ 


Peyton B. Bethel, Louisville, was 
named secretary of the Louisville Board 
of Fire Underwriters last week, filling 
a vacancy caused some months ago by 
the resignation of Leo E. Thieman. Mr. 
Bethel has recently been connected with 
the William Colgan Corporation, special 
agents for the Equitable Life. He isa 
former president of the Louisville 
credit men’s association. 





Heads Pittsburgh Club 


J. J. O’Donnell was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh at the annual meeting held 
Tuesday. A. C. Supplee and F. R. 
Alexander were elected vice-presidents 
and H. S. Bepler, secretary-treasurer. 
The following were elected directors: 
A. W. Pardew, chairman; A. C. Dar- 
ragh, Benjamin F. Davis, J. W. 
Henry, Jr., Jay M. Holmes, A. A. Roh- 
rich, C. E. Schick and D. W. Speidel. 





| the 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


T is humiliating, after posing at 

times as something of an authority 
on subjects relating to fire insurance, 
to fall down completely when an op- 
portunity presents—or, literally, is 
thrust upon me—to give a practical 
and worth-while demonstration of this 
background of study and personal ob- 
servations in various places. 

* ~ * 


AST Sunday I was awakened from 
L that lengthened slumber that is 
only possible on that morning by a 
friend who had passed by my residence 
and decided to ask me to breakfast. 
It was welcome news to me. I arose 
from dreams of fire insurance condi- 
tions in distant lands I hope some day 
to visit and went with him to his 
apartment. Then his wife proceeded to 
prepare a delicious breakfast, far dif- 
ferent than would have been my lot 
had I gone to a restaurant. While 
this was being done I was reading Sun- 
day papers, of which my host apparent- 
ly buys all that are published in and in 
the vicinity of New York, when my 
host, who had joined his wife in the 
kitchen, called me in a loud voice, shout- 
ing that the place was on fire. 


e. aa 
H*: being in the life insurance busi- 
ness, naturally knew nothing 
about fire. I rushed to the kitchen and 


said we must all be calm. Flames and 
smoke were pouring from the ovens of 
the gas range. My hostess said not to 
throw water on the flames. I agreed 
about the water treatment for, once, 
when younger and foolish, I had fol- 
lowed the advice of some nit-wit con- 


cerning the making of creme-de- 
menths. He said I should boil the al- 
cohol. I first tried to put out the con- 


flagration, which almost immediately 
tollowed, with a bucket of water, and I 
still shudder to think of what hap- 
pened. I suggested that we smother 
flames. But that did not work. 


| Meanwhile, my host had deserted un- 


der the pretext of getting the apart- 
ment superintendent. So my hostess 
and I coughed and wept because of the 
smoke and did nothing except remain 
calm. In a few minutes the flame went 
out of its own volition just as the host 
reappeared with the information, se- 
cured from the superintendent, that the 
thing to do was to throw flour on it. So 
at the next oven fire I attend I am 


| quite prepared to handle the situation 
| as an expert should. 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Adviee on Domestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Auther “A System and Acceunting fer a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 























Fire Insurance By-Products 
(Concluded from page 7) 


work has developed in importance and 
diversity until it touches every life and 


involves the stability of every business. 


It is a credit not only to the fire in- 
surance companies in the acceptance of 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Street 


Des Moines, Iowa 
10th Floer LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 














E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Censulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 806 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 

Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 

of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 

FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























public responsibility but to the Amer- 
ican ability to tackle a large and dif- 
ficult task, to coordinate diversified in- 
terests in the accomplishment of a com- 
mon purpose. Time permits only a 
bird’s-eye view of this important work. 

In its Statistical Department the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is 


classifying and analyzing the fire losses 
of its member companies in order that 
protection may be devised upon a basis 
of the greatest number of actual facts. 
Its arson committee is devising meas- 
ures to restrain the atrocious criminal 
activity of incendiarism and is relent- 
lessly pursuing the perpetrators that 
adequate punishment may correct and 
restrain. Its committee on laws is 
vigilant that legislation be based upon 
actual facts and guarantee just regu- 
lation that business may have sound 
and adequate fire insurance protection. 
Its committee on engineering standards 
is fostering better and safer building 
that fire may be restricted to the place 
of origin and combustible materials re- 
duced to a minimum. Its committee on 
clauses and forms is striving to bring 
to the fire insurance business standard 
policies and methods that business may 
have a clear understanding of the con- 
tracts of indemnity and that operating 
expenses may be reduced. Under its 
supervision the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories is testing under every conceiv- 
able condition the fire resistive values of 
building materials, is revealing hidden 
dangers that lie in the products and 
processes of manufacture, is certify- 
ing through 50,000,000 of labels a 
month as to the efficiency and durabil- 
ity of products in their relation to the 
prevention of fire loss. Its committee 
on fire prevention is seeking to educate 
the public to the need for the reduction 
of fire waste and that this reduction 
can be brought about to a great ex- 
tent through the practice of individual 
carefulness. 

Any one of these activities involves 
vital business and social interests; to- 
gether they represent a contribution to 
progress that, measured by the past, has 
been surpassed by no other industry, 
that holds promise of a future in which 
business will be even more secure and 
prosperity more abundant. 


W. E. Kingsley Promoted 
By The Travelers Fire 

William E. Kingsley, assistant man- 
ager in Louisville for The Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., since 1926, has been promoted to 
the position of manager in charge of 
the territory within the jurisdiction 
of the Louisville office. Mr. Kingsley’s 
promotion is in recognition of the ex- 
cellent manner in which he has directed 
the activities of The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company in the area com- 
prising its Kentucky field. 

Before joining The Travelers in 1926, 
Mr. Kingsley had spent several years 
in a local insurance agency in Daven- 
port, Iowa, his home State. Prior to 
this he had been connected for a num- 
ber of years with the Missouri Inspec- 
tion Bureau of St. Louis. 
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A. C. Cyphers Retires 


From American Group 


——_—_—— 


Directors Adopt Resolution of 
Appreciation of Long Service: 


W. H. Grover Succeeds Him 


The American Surety Company of 
Newark Group has announced that 
Archibald C. Cyphers, treasurer of the 
fire companies of the American Group, 
will be retired on November 30. Wil- 
liam M. Grover, treasurer of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity Insurance Company, the 
American’s Casualty affiliate, has been 
elected treasurer of the American Sure- 
ty Company and the Dixie Fire Insur- 
ance Company as of December 1 and 
will be elected to a similar position with 
the Columbia Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Cyphers began his business ca- 
reer with the American 50 years ago 
last August, immediately after finish- 
ing his schooling. Starting as office 
boy, he was later made reinsurance 
clerk, and then chief accountant. In 
1911 he was elected assistant treasurer, 
and in 1915 treasurer. 

At a meeting of the American’s board 
of directors held November 23rd, the 
following minute was adopted: 

“The resignation of Mr. A. C. Cy- 
phers as treasurer was received, ef- 
fective November 30, 1933, when he 
is to be placed upon the retired list. 
It was voted that the resignation of 
Mr. Cyphers as treasurer of the com- 
pany be accepted to take effect No- 
vember 30th; and the board desires 
to record its recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the great value of the services 
rendered to this company by Mr. Cy- 
phers in the positions of responsibility 
occupied by him for many years, dur- 
ing all of which time his sound judg- 
ment and fidelity were never failing.” 

Mr. Grover started his business life 
with the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany, where he spent twenty years in 
various positions, and became _ thor- 
oughly familiar with the fire insurance 
business. He resigned in 1926 and 
was elected assistant treasurer of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany and later in that year was pro- 
moted to treasurer. 





Pacific National Fire 

Net premium income for the month 
of October of the Pacific National Fire 
was the largest of any month in the 
company’s history, according to Frank 
N. Belgrano, Jr., president. 
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the New Orleans Insurance Exchange, 
one of the strongest local boards in the 
country. He is also past president of 
the Louisiana Insurance Society and its 
present National Councillor. 

On Mr. Haas’s shoulders fell the 
task of reorganization of the Atlanta 
Association of Fire Insurance Agents, 
which has been successfully consum- 
mated, and of which he continues as 
president. He is a member of the firm 
of Haas and Howell, of which the late 
G. Arthur Howell, so long identified 
with agency organizations, was a mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Mann is one of the most active 
Association members on the West 
Coast, and is president of the Insurance 
Agents League of Washington. He is 
a young man of ability and enthusiasm 
and has contributed in large measure 
to the success of the Tacoma Insur- 
ance Exchange and of the Washington 
League. 

Recently reelected president of the 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Mr. Lehnberg has long been a leading 
figure in local, State and National 
affairs. He did conspicuous service for 
the National Association in 1930, when, 
word having been received at the Dallas 
convention that the American Hotel 
Men’s Association meeting in San An- 
tonio were considering organization of a 
mutual company, he journeyed there 
and dissuaded them from their pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Stickney is a veteran in associa- 
tion work and a competent and intelli- 
gent officer. He is past president of the 
Indiana Association, and for the past 
several years has served as secretary 
of the Indianapolis Fire Insurance 
Agents Association. 

Characterized by the New England 
leaders as “one of the coming young 
men in the National Association,” Mr. 
North is secretary of the New Haven 


Association of Insurance Agents. He 
is a member of North’s Insurance 
Agency, of which his grandfather, the 


late John G. North, president of the 
National Association in 1903-04, was 
head, and of which Donald G. North 
is now president. 

Clifford A. Payne has been a leader 
in agency circles for many years. He 
has served as president of the Jackson- 
ville Insurers Association, the Florida 
State Association, and as a member of 
the National Association’s Executive 
Committee. 


Home Group Resigns 


From Inland Marine 


Disapproval of Recent Ruling of 
Fine Arts Committee Cause 
for the Action 


Notice has been filed by the Home 
Insurance Company and its affiliate 
companies that it will withdraw from 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Under the rules of the organi- - 
zation, the resignation becomes effective 
Jan. 15, 1934. Disapproval of a recent 
ruling of the Fine Arts Committee of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, which ordered all member com- 
panies to cancel outstanding term fine 
arts policies as of Nov. 1, 1933, is the 
reason for this action on the part of 
the Home. The Fine Arts Committee 
ruling followed the adoption by the 
executive committee of the Association 
in August, 1932, of the following rul- 
ing: “No policy shall be issued for a 
period of longer than one year. Exist- 
ing policies shall be subject to the 
forms, rules and rates upon their ex- 
piration dates, but not later than 
Nov. 1, 1933.” One of the many objec- 
tions expressed in connection with this 
rule was that it practically abrogated 
contracts and it is understood this ob- 
jection was expressed by President 
Wilfred Kurth of the Home. Other 
complaints heard from various brokers 
was that they had not had time in 
which to bring their policies into con- 
formity with the new ruling, that the 
order was contrary to public policy and 
that it was a violation of custom to 
interfere with the normal expiration 
dates of contracts. The New York State 
Insurance Department has taken no 
action on the matter because the New 
York insurance rate laws do not apply 
to marine insurance. 





American of Newark 
Makes Promotions 


The American Insurance Company 
of Newark has promoted Daniel T. 
O’Connor, formerly auditor of the com- 
pany, to the position of assistant secre- 
tary in charge of accounts. Hendrix van 
den Boom, formerly assistant chief ac- 
countant of the Dixie Fire, has been 
elected an assistant treasurer of the 
fire companies of the American group. 
Another promotion is that of Emil P. 
Riggelson, formerly assistant chief ac- 
countant of the American, who has been 
named chief accountant. 




















¢e AMERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Financial Statement as of 


June 30, 1933 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks (Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Department Basis) $6,655,240.23 


Mortgage Loans Guaranteed (New York City Real Estate) 
Other Mortgage Loans (New York City Real Estate) 
Cash 

Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 

Reinsurance Recoverable 

Accrued Interest 


LIABILITIES 


Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve 
Reserve for other Losses and Claims 

Special Mortgage Loan Account 

Unearned Premium Reserve 

Commissions Payable 

Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Etc. 

*Contingency Reserve 

Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 

Capital Stock 

Surplus 





* The contingency reserve represents the difference between the 
market quotations as of June 30th, 1933, and the values carried in 
this statement for the bonds and stocks owned. 


150,000.00 
89,300.00 
256,869.16 
81,389.38 
12,056.62 
58,704.79 





$7,303,560.18 





$1,420,290.37 
204,024.22 
2,117.41 
498,538.80 
17,810.48 
170,000.00 
849,291.49 
500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
2,641,487.41 





$7,303,560.18 
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Plans For Determining 
Workmen’s Comp. Rates 


L. S. Senior and F. W. Perryman 
Favor Substitution of Calendar 
Year for Policy Year Experience 





Substitution of calendar year experi- 
ence in place of policy year experience 
in determining workmen’s compensa- 
tion rate levels was advocated in two 
important papers presented before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at its 20th 
annual meeting in New York, Nov. 24. 

A comprehensive plan calling for 
calendar year experience over a long 
term of years and providing for the 
annual readjustment of the rate level 
was put forth by Leon S. Senior, gen- 
eral manager of the Compensation in- 
surance Rating Board. In a subsequent 
paper, F. S. Perryman, actuary of the 
Royal Indemnity Company, endorsed 
the calendar year experience but ex- 
pressed preference for the use of the 
fewest possible number of years as a 
basis. 

Mr. Senior put forth his plan as one 
which possessed the essential elements 
of adequacy, simplicity and consistency 
and stated that it was founded on the 
belief that speculation on futures is 
unscientific and valueless and that a 
fixed period of calendar year experience 
brought down to date will provide from 
year to year an index for rate levels 
which in the long run should prove 
adequate and reasonable. 

“The essentials of the plan were de- 
scribed by Mr. Senior as follows: 

This involves a change in the theory 
that the rate level for the coming year 
must reflect the true condition of that 
year. The time has come to adopt a 
different philosophy. The proposed 
plan contemplates a practical outlook 
on the workmen’s compensation prob- 
lem as contrasted with the idealistic 
view of the casualty technicians. We 
should no longer follow the idea that 
we must make our rate level to conform 
with prospective economic conditions. 
Future conditions are unknown and 
impossible to appraise. It is much more 
logical to substitute the principle that 
our methods should produce rate levels 
which will be adequate, not for the 
period of one year, but over a period 
of many years for the business as a 
whole. Coupled with this elementary 
principle of adequate rates over a 
period of years, may be introduced the 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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|. A. C. Membership 
Invited to New York 


Final arrangements have been con- 
cluded for an IAC meeting to be held in 
New York on Dec. 6, Wednesday of In- 
surance Week. Since 1928 it has been 
the custom for the life members of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference to 
hold a round table conference during 
this “Insurance Week” at which the 
practical and intimate affairs of the 
business have been discussed without 
addresses or formality. 

At the Nov. 3 meeting of the execu- 
tive committee held in Boston, it was 
decided to extend the gains of this meet- 
ing by enlarging it to include all mem- 
bers of the [AC—life, fire and casualty. 
All members who possibly can, are 
urged by the officers to attend this 
meeting, which will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. 

The session will begin at 11 o’clock 
in the morning with a meeting of life 
members, to which fire-casualty mem- 
bers are cordially invited. J. E. D. 
Benedict, of the Metropolitan Life, will 
preside at the morning session, and will 
submit a report of his inquiry into 
plans for Financial Independence Week 
in March. 

At 12:30 there will be a luncheon, at 
which B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes 
Magazine, will talk on timely business 
topics, and Henry E. North, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, will talk about 
the Financial Independence Week move- 
ment, of which he is chairman. 

Following the luncheon there will be 
a general business discussion. 


Rodolphe H. Mottu 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 25—Funeral 
vices for Rodolphe H. Mottu, 63, consul 
for The Netherlands in Baltimore and 
assistant secretary of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, were 
held here today. 

The Baltimore Society of Consuls, of 
which Mr. Mottu had been treasurer 
since its organization, attended and the 
pallbearers were his associates of the 
U. S. F. & G., with which he had been 
connected for the past 25 years. 

Mr. Mottu, who was appointed to his 
consular office in 1904 and who was 
decorated by the Queen of the Nether- 
lands shortly after the World War, died 
here Thursday, following an illness of 
about a year. 


ser- 





Policy Limits Stem 
Rising Casualty Costs 


President Dorweiler Discusses 
Subject at Casualty Actuarial 
Society Meeting; Officers Re- 
elected 





The presidential address of Paul 
Dorweiler, actuary of the accident and 
liability department of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, before the 20th 
annual meeting of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society in New York on Nov. 24, 
was devoted to a comprehensive and 
scholarly consideration of policy limits 
in casualty insurance. The wide scope 
and technical nature of Mr. Dorweiler’s 
address precludes an adequate summary 
in these columns (it will appear in full 
in the annual proceedings of the Socie- 
ty) but the following paragraphs, deal- 
ing with the effect of policy limits on 
the development of casualty insurance, 
are of pertinent interest to the general 
insurance reader: 


It is interesting to speculate on the 
effect that the presence of policy limits 
may have had on the development of 
casualty insurance. With the introduc- 
tion of insurance there develops a claim 
consciousness which results in an in- 
crease in the loss cost of accidents. It 
is probable that the presence of policy 
limits has tended to stem the rising 
cost of severe cases. While no data are 
available as to the degree in which the 
upward trend has been retarded, indi- 
vidual cases are known to those familiar 
with the adjustment of losses where the 
presence of policy limits has had a 
marked effect in securing the adjust- 
ment of losses within these limits. Also 
many instances are known where the 
absence of insurance combined with the 
low credit standard of the individuals 
liable for the accidents has prevented 
the claimants from instituting suits or 
pressing claim settlements. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude from these indi- 
vidual cases that the presence of low 
policy limits has tended to induce claim- 
ants to make settlements which would 
not have been made under higher limits. 

In addition to including losses above 
standard limits in severe cases, there 
is another respect in which the presence 
of policy limits higher than standard 
may influence the cost from the car- 
rier’s viewpoint. It is contended by 
some that the wide variations obtained 
in jury awards for similar accidents 
prompt some carriers to settle cases of 
little merit, but of a nature adapted to 
appeal to human sympathy, for amounts 
far beyond a reasonable appraisal for 
fear that the juries may be moved to 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Compensation Still 
the Casualty Tough Nut 


Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
which won the controversial champion- 
ship of the casualty business in 1932, 
has already clinched the pennant for 
1933 and looks like a strong contender 
for 1934 The proportions of 
this class of business are vast; the prob- 
lems it poses are manifold; the solu- 
tions attempted are exceedingly com- 


honors. 


plex. 

The nature of 
ance is such that though it has reached 
« crisis in its history it is not capable 
of having its ills cured by an all- 
encompassing panacea nor its wavering 
course ironed out by some form of dic- 
tatorship if such were possible. Consider 
the multitude of factors and personali- 
figure prominently in the 
compensation picture. First there are 
the actuaries, or rate designers—capa- 
ble, often brilliant, scientists who bring 
out of their laboratories after 
model, each one meeting accurately all 
the theoretical tests, each one returned, 
ultimately, for revision or rebuilding ac- 
cording to the needs, or sometimes the 
whims, of the others in the undertaking. 


compensation insur- 


ties which 


model 


Pleasing the Company, the 
Commissioner and the Agent 

The first of these parties are the 
companies. They may find the design 
submitted to them too restrictive of op- 
erating policies which are not readily 
alterable. These policies may be in the 
field of acquisition expense, underwrit- 
ing standards, adjustment practice, or 
any combination of the 
three. In addition, there are different 
kinds of companies, most notably, stock 
and mutual. Compensation is the one 
line of insurance wherein the conflict of 
the stock and mutual systems consti- 
tutes a problem that is truly of para- 
mount importance. 

Secondly, there are the supervising 
authorities of the various states. They 
are in the compensation situation to the 
hilt because the laws of most of the 
states make compensation insurance 
ompulsory and hence the structure of 
this form of insurance is subject to 
more state regulation than any other 
coverage. The admitted and 
theory of the state supervis- 
compensation in- 
(un- 


all three or 


class of 

professed 
ing authorities is that 
urance should be written without 
derwriting) profit. It is the one theory 
in this business works out 100 
per cent (or perhaps we should say 120 
per cent) perfect each year. 


which 


A third party to satisfy is found in 
the agency forces. Many of the schemes 
for reforming compensation insurance 
are not liked by the agents at all. The 
strength of their opinion lies not so 
much, perhaps, in the academic argu- 
ments they may summon to justify 
their position as in the fact that these 
agents are feeding the companies not 
only compensation business but automo- 
bile business, fidelity business, burglary 
business and such. 

Finally, underlying the whole prob- 
lem, is the economic situation. Even if 
there were complete solidarity in the 
opinions and theories of all the above 
mentioned parties, no accepted plan 
could be stamped with a guarantee of 
success because compensation insurance 
is sO sensitive to economic change. 


Fresh Assault on 
Problem Under Way 


Although some men in the compensa- 
insurance are almost 
ready to declare themselves licked, and 
hint at abandonment of the line as the 
only resource,the majority of- those con- 
cerned continue, undaunted, to grapple 
with the issue. At the present time, in 
fact, renewed attacks are under way 
all along the line. Just recently the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
unce and the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters an- 
nounced the retreat from schedule rat- 
ing and the promulgation of improved 
rating methods. At the 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety last week there were signs of dis- 
satisfaction with policy year experience, 


tion business 


experience 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











heretofore used, and a renewed ap- 
preciation of the merits of calendar 
year experience as a basis for rate 
making computations. Plans involving 
this and other reforms were enthusi- 
astically set forth by responsible spon- 
The National Association of In- 
surance Agents has delegated the con- 
sideration of compensation problems to 
a special committee which is empowered 
to engage in discussion with company 
representatives. It is possible that out 
of these discussions may emerge work- 
able agreements in which may figure a 
modified version of the graded commis- 
sion proposal rejected a year ago. A 
strong sub-committee of the Nationai 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers has been studying the subject since 
last June and they will be heard from 
at the winter meeting in New York 
early in December. It is expected, also, 
at this time that a new program, spon- 
sored by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, will be presented 
to the supervising authorities. This 
program, it is expected, will be quite 
different from the “emergency,” simple 
rate-increase pleas of the past. It is 
expected to be comprehensive and pro- 
vide an answer, in a way, to Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick’s (N. Y.) conten- 
tion that the field for compensation re- 
form lies in improved company meth- 
ods rather than in higher rates. 


sors. 


Insurance Mayors of 


Insurance City 


J. Watson Beach of J. Watson Beach, 
Inc., general agents in Hartford of 
The Travelers, will be inducted into 
office as mayor of Hartford on Dec. 5. 
Mr. Beach was elected mayor on the 
Republican ticket, which, however, was 
something of a fusion of Republicans 
and Democrats, and in his campaign he 
pledged a business administration and 
a reorganization of the Government in 
the interests of economy. He will suc- 
ceed as mayor William J. Rankin, 
Democrat, of the real estate and insur- 
ance firm of Rankin and Dahill, who has 
served as mayor for the last two years. 

The position of chief executive of the 
Government of Hartford seems to have 
a special appeal to Hartford insurance 
people, as in addition to Mr. Beach, 
the new mayor, and Mr. Rankin, other 
recent mayors who have been in the 
insurance business have included Walter 
E. Batterson, a grandson of the founder 
of The Travelers and who for many 
years was in The Travelers, and the 
late Norman C. Stevens, secretary of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 
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Mr. Beach is a grandson of James G. 
Batterson, founder of the Travelers’ 
and is, therefore, a cousin of former 
Mayor Walter E. Batterson. 

In his representation of The Trav- 
elers the new mayor, Mr. Beach, has 
always ranked among the leading per- 
sonal producers, and in addition to a 
large volume of business in various 
lines, held for a number of consecutive 
years the distinction in The Travelers 
organization of being the largest single 
producer for the company of automobile 
insurance premiums. 


The Increase 
of Forgery 


The average man and woman has 
very little conception of the vastness 
in the United States of the crime of 
forgery. They are only occasionally 
confronted with its existence when 
newspapers exploit a case because some 
outstanding man or some unusual fea- 
ture of the crime attracts the editor’s 
eye. Insurance men whose business it 
is to counteract through their protec- 
tion policies waste of every nature, 
would do well to acquaint their policy- 
holders and prospects with the serious- 
ness of this constantly increasing prob- 
lem. The Fireman’s Fund Record pre- 
sents some interesting statistics which 
prove that forgery is America’s fast- 
est-growing crime. The crime of for- 
gery has increased over 20 per cent an- 
nually during the past three years. 
During 1932, bad checks cost legitimate 
business over two hundred and forty 
million dollars. Every three minutes, 
night and day, there is a forged check 
cashed in the United States. At the 
present time there are records of over 
21,000 professional penmen on file with 
the Bureau of Identification. Unfor- 
tunately for everyone who has a check- 
ing account in the country, there are 
no records which show who will be the 
victim of a check forgery during any 
of the three minutes that lie before us. 


The First Step 


The first step in selling a policy, 
according to the Coordinator of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company, is saying those things that 
will make your prospect want to hear 
more. What you say at the beginning 
should be an interest-stimulating ad- 
vance agent of all that is to be said 
later. 
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Security Valuation 
Methods Reconsidered 


Much speculation exists as to what | 
action the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, when it meets | 
in New York the first week in Decem- | 
ber, will take on the methods of i 
ing securities in annual statements. 
When the “convention” valuation meth- | 
od was first adopted, many companies 
which would have preferred to remain 
on the market value basis, were never- 
theless content to string along with the 
crowd on the basis that they were bene- | 
fiting the business at large and doing 
a good turn to a few basically sound | 
carriers whose paper position might be 
temporarily embarrassing although | 
they were in a position to meet disburse- 
ment demands as they occurred. With | 
the continuance of the depression, how- 
ever, and the growing suspicion of 
policyholders in respect to all companies, 
some of those companies whose liquid 
condition was attractive felt that they 
were entitled to a showdown. They now 
debate the contention that “convention” 
valuations are beneficial to the business 
at large. There is a feeling that if the 
public is going to regard them as “‘fic- 
titious” values, they had best be dis- 
carded. Some want a return to market 
values and let the chips fall where they | 
may. Others, more actuarially minded, | 
favor proposals which would allow com- | 
panies, in valuing their securities, to | 
gain some advantage from the fact that 
an insurance company’s liabilities are | 
deployed over a number of years. It is 
expected, at least, that the situation in 
those states where companies were not | 
even allowed to specify, in their adver- 
tising, that a special reserve repre- 
sented the difference between market | 
and average valuation of the securities | 
held, will be eased somewhat. 


| day morning. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HIS is the time of year when mer- 
chants are advising strenuously that 


| —as will be the case when this writing 


is published—there are only twenty 
more shopping days until Christmas. 
Or, as the radio announcer paraphrased 
it for a certain profession, there are 
“only twenty more shop-lifting days 
until Christmas.” A similar reminder 
might be framed for the property insur- 


ance agent. The rush of Christmas 


| shopping accentuates insurance needs, 


and the agent must be prompt in ac- 
tion to serve in the emergency. The 
storekeeper who may not have been 
willing to consider liability insurance 
before will appreciate more fully the 
increased likelihood of accident claims 
arising during the busy season. With 
the press of throngs on the streets there 
also should be an added appeal for 
plate glass insurance. 
* 


HE alert agent should ever be 
| kandi cel not only in re- 
gard to seasonal forms of coverage, but 
also to current events which often give 
a psychological stimulus to certain 
forms of protection. A good example 
of this latter form of alertness was 
found recently in a New York news- 
paper. An airplane crashed in a resi- 
dential section of Brooklyn on a Sun- 
Three young men were 
killed, and the newspaper gave a great 
deal of publicity to the incident, il- 
lustrated with pictures showing how 
the plane had ploughed through the 
roof of a building doing considerable 
property damage. The crash was the 
second similar accident on successive 
Sundays. A week before a plane hit a 
house at Shrewsbury, N. J., killing not 


| only the two occupants of the plane, but 
| five residents in the house besides. Im- 


Four Rules to Follow 


An agency of the United States | 
Fidelity and Guaranty has four original 
rules which it religiously follows in its 
solicitation and underwriting. The four 
excellent rules are: 

(1) Know the moral and financial | 
standing of each client. 

(2) Be sure that the client under- 
stands the intent of the coverages pro- 
vided by the different contracts. 

(3) Make no misrepresentation of | 
any matter of fact to either the client / 
or to the insurance company’s official. 

(4) Underwrite every policy as 
though the agency personally carried 
the liability of that risk. 





| in the public 


mediately after the second mishap a 
wide-awake insurance agency in Man- 
hattan (C. P. & D. Darlington, 116 John 
Street, if you must know) advertised 
notices column: “Insure 


your house against aircraft damage.”’ 
* * * 


ge attention to such natural ad- 


vantages that are offered in pre- 
senting various forms of coverage will 
aid greatly in planning a work pro- 
gram. Better results will be achieved 
because of timeliness and lines that 
have been too long neglected will as- 
sume their proper relation in a well- 
rounded business as the result of a more 
varied program. 
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Handling of Claims 


(Concluded from page 11) 


to slumber along, and there is no phase 
of our business which warrants more 
constant thought, treatment and atten- 
tion than pending claims. At least, 
that is the viewpoint our company 
takes of the situation and this accounts 
for the amount of time which I con- 
sume in conferring with our legal and 
claim departments. Perhaps it is only 
a “hunch,” yet we feel that the loss 
ratio on our business is in its satisfac- 
tory position because we do the best we 
can to keep our outstanding claims in 
motion and under observation at all 
times. 

Engagement of counsel in handling 
the trial of law suits is of paramount 
importance, too. Neophytes and tyros 
are indeed expensive luxuries. The 
best results are always obtained 
through the use of the veteran lawyer 
who is accustomed to the atmosphere 
of the courtroom and who knows what 
to do when “surprises arise.” 

Truly it may be said that the proper 
handling of claims is an art in itself 
and of incalculable worth. To me, it is 
the heart-pulse of our business and on 
which depends success or failure, the 
black or the red. 


Workmen's Comp. Rates 


(Concluded from page 25) 


idea that excessive profits will be re- 
turned to policyholders in the form of 
rate level reduction, while excessive 
losses will be charged to policyholders 
as a group in the form of rate level 
increases. 

This plan is based on the idea that 
a long term of unmodified calendar year 
experience, brought down close to the 
effective date of revision, shall serve 
as an index for the rate level to be 
changed annually. The experience 
period may run from five to ten years 
on the usual revolving basis without 
adjustment for changes which have 
been made in the rate levels. Assume 
that we are about to make rates in New 
York, to become effective July 1, 1934. 
For rate level purposes we will take 
the accumulated experience over ten 
complete calendar years beginning with 
Jan. 1, 1924, and ending with Dec. 31, 
1933. The loss ratio shown by this ten 
year experience period will serve as an 
index for our next rate level. We shall 
follow up this method from year to 
year, deducting one calendar year from 
the old experience and adding one calen- 
dar year of the new experience. 


Mr. Perryman’s paper discusses the 
proposal to base compensation rate 
levels on the indications of the most 
recent calendar years. With the prin- 
ciple the author is in agreement, but 


Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
Field Changes Announced 


Several changes in the field organi- 
zation of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York have just been 
announced by Ernest Sturm, Chairman 
of the Board of the America Fore 
Group. The changes are effective at 
once. 

Selwyn B. Hoag has been appointed 
resident manager at the Louisville, Ky. 
office, succeeding Charles L. Nelson, who 
was continuously in charge at Louis- 
ville for forty-three years until his 
death last summer. Mr. Hoag goes to 
Louisville from Atlanta, where he has 
been resident manager since March, 
1931. A native of Petersburg, Va., Mr. 
Hoag was for ten years in charge of 
production for the Petersburg Insur- 
ance Company. He came with the Amer- 
ica Fore Atlanta office in 1930 as an 
assistant to Secretary John W. Clarke. 

Connected with the Richmond office 
for twenty-nine years, since July, 1904, 
when he was employed as a junior 
clerk, Lewis C. Adair, who became man- 
ager at Richmond in 1924, goes to At- 
lanta as resident manager, succeeding 
Mr. Hoag. 

Richmond office is now in charge of 
Farant Todd, who since 1930 has been 
assistant resident manager at Atlanta. 


he argues for using the fewest possible 
number of calendar years consistent 
with arriving at reasonably stable re- 
sults. The use of a long period of say 
five to ten calendar years would offset 
to a large extent the advantages aris- 
ing out of the use of calendar year 
experience, of which advantages one 
of the main ones is the ability to use 
experience as down to date as possible. 

In the paper is next discussed the 
proper procedure for utilizing calendar 
year experienge. There are laid down 
two conditions which should be fulfilled 
by a proper method of rate level de 
termination, namely, (1) When changes 
take place in the loss level these changes 
should be reflected as rapidly as prac- 
ticable in the premium level. (2) The 
actual loss ratio experience should in 
the long run be equal to the expected. 
These can be called conditions of sta- 
bility and sufficiency. 

Mr. Perryman accordingly proposes 
such a method be used for the determi- 
nation of rate levels since by its use 
both the conditions of stability and 
sufficiency will be complied with. Ex- 
amples are given showing how the 
proposed method would be worked out 
in practice. 


Rising Casualty Costs 
(Concluded from page 25) 


give extraordinary amounts. It is 
claimed that the cost of the presence of 
higher limits is shown to a large de- 
gree, not in the losses extending beyond 
the standard limits, but in the increased 
cost of the losses below standard limits 
due to such settlements. There arises 
also the question as to the difference, if 
any, in the type of policyholders who 
insure for higher limits and for stand- 
ard limits. Is the assured who is un- 
willing to take a chance with low limits 
more conservative generally and is this 
quality reflected in better environment 
and methods which produce a better loss 
ratio? Might not a test which shows 
a better standard limit loss ratio for 
higher policy limits be a reflection of a 
better type of policyholder on the whole 
under the higher limit policies? 

Other papers presented at the meet- 
ing, in addition to those summarized 
elsewhere in this issue were those of 
Nels M. Valerius of the accident and 
liability department of the Aetna Life 
on “Indeterminate Reserve Tables for 
Compensation” and John Edwards of 
the Ontario Insurance Department on 
“Ten Years of Rates and Rating 
Bureaus in Ontario Applied to Auto- 
mobile Insurance. Part 2.” 

The Society reelected its entire slate 
of officers with the exception of the 
editor of the Proceedings. Robert J. 
McManus of the Travelers, who has 
served in this capacity for nine years, 
a longer period of service than any 
other editor, relinquished these duties 
and accepted election to the Council 
which is the Society’s govering board. 
Clarence W. Hobbs, the Commissioners’ 
special representative to the National 
Council was elected editor to succeed 
Mr. McManus. 

In addition to Mr. McManus, new 
members elected to the Council were 
A. R. Lawrence of the New Jersey In- 
surance Department; N. E. Masterson, 
vice-president of the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty, and F. S. Perryman, actuary 
of the Royal Indemnity. 

Russell O. Hooker, actuary of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department was 
enrolled as an associate without exami- 
nation and the following associates 
were admitted as fellows by examina 
tion: John Edwards, casualty actuary, 
Ontario Insurance Department, Toron- 
to, Canada; Mark Kormes, associate 
actuary, Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board, New York; John R. Lange, 
chief actuary, Wisconsin Insurance De- 
partment; Samuel C. Pickett, assistant 
actuary, Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment; Robert V. Sinnott, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity; John B. St. John, 
Metropolitan Life. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 
Leading Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Companies in a Decade 


N underwriting loss of $102,967,- 

336 covering the past decade— 
1923-1932—for 100 casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous companies, or ap- 
proximately $10,300,000 in each year, 
brought about by the marked change 
in the economic life of the country, 
particularly in the past several years, 
makes it imperative that the basic 
principles established many years ago 
in the casualty insurance field be given 
serious thought in the matter of rate 
schedules and underwriting principles 
in general. 

Moreover, investment profits, which 
in former years were able to absorb a 
small portion of underwriting losses, 
have now themselves turned into losses 
and the field is faced with mounting 
losses from both sides. Although 5 per 
cent was established many years ago 
as a reasonable underwriting return, 
the companies comprising this table 
show an underwriting loss of 1.6 per 
cent. 

Despite the fact that the table in- 
cludes results during the seven-year pe- 
riod of prosperity from 1922 to 1929, 
sixty-four multiple line casualty com- 
panies suffered an underwriting loss of 
$116,562,513, or 2.3 per cent on an un- 
derwriting income earned of $5,020,- 
697,956. This loss represents an increase 


1923-1932 


of $22,436,682 as compared with the 
ten-year period from 1922 to 1931. Of 
the sixty-four companies, forty-two ex- 
perienced an underwriting loss, while 
twenty-two showed an_ underwriting 
gain. The surplus earned over the ten- 
year period aggregated $138,404,202 
and, after setting up sufficient reserves 
to provide for contingencies, possible 
depreciation of securities, etc., and de- 
claring dividends to stockholders, the 
surplus was increased by $14,926,288. 

The twenty-five accident and health 
companies fared somewhat better with 
an underwriting profit of $7,693,409, 
or 1.3 per cent, on an earned premium 
income of $613,215,685. The surplus 
increase over this ten-year period was 
$11,829,260 after declaring $19,756,348 
to stockholders and policyholders and 
reducing their contingency reserve by 
$3,820,764. 

Of the six fidelity and surety com- 
panies, two have an underwriting loss, 
while four show an underwriting profit. 
The aggregate net underwriting profit 
of these surety companies was in ex- 
cess of $1,900,000, or .5 per cent. 

Of the five miscellaneous companies 
specializing in automobile, live stock, 
steam boiler and credit, four achieved 
an underwriting gain, while two show 


a loss. The miscellaneous companies 


had an underwriting income earned of 
$151,012,877 and a net profit of 2.6 
per cent, or $3,909,465. Surplus of 
these companies increased $3,045,954. 
The 100 casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous companies had an earned pre- 
mium of $6,183,452,537, with losses in- 
curred of $3,272,541,889 for a loss ratio 
of 52.9 per cent. Expenses incurred 
were $3,013,877,973, or 48.7 per cent. 
In analyzing the expenses incurred 
it must be borne in mind that not more 
than 10 per cent or 11 per cent of the 
premium income earned was actually 
consumed for administrative or home 
office expenses, while all other expenses 
were for services rendered to the pol- 
icyholders and for taxes, licenses, fees 
and acquisition and field supervision. 
It is therefore apparent that home of- 
fice expenses are not so excessive that 
they can be sliced at will to aid in 
meeting abnormal underwriting losses. 
Investment income aggregated $317,- 
391,447 and the surplus earned over 
the ten-year period amounted to $214,- 
424,105. After declaring $97,417,075 
for dividends to policyholders and 
stockholders and increasing the con- 
tingency reserve by $84,330,713, the 
company increased its surplus over the 
ten-year period by $32,676,311. 
































Inc. 

or Dee. (—) _ Ratio Ratio. Ratio 

Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting ; seat in Cont. Net Ex- Und. 
ing Expenses Incurred Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment {Surplus tDividends Funds Increase Losses penses Profit or 

Name and Lecation of Company Income ——-——— ——- ing ing Income ned Declared to Special Re- In Surplus Incurred Incurred Loss to 

Earned Losses Expenses Total Profit Loss and Stockholders serves, Ex- to Und. to Und. Und. 

Accretion cess Special Income Income Income 

Deposits, etc. Earned Earned Earned 

Multiple Line Companies $ 3 $ $ 3 3 i rR 3 N $ % % % 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford. 158,736,469 67,725,390 741,269 155,466,659 3,269,813 .......... 9,721,213 12,991,025 5,220,000 4,523,050 3,247,976 42.7 55.3 2.0 
Aetna Life (A &H.Dept.), Hartford 276,729,750 152,204,536 130° 927,583 283,132,119 ieeekawe 6,402,370 14,687,356 8,284,988 8,300,000 12,999,607 -13,014,619 55.0 47.3 — 2.3 
American Casualty, Reading...... . 15,682,089 7,843,149 8,359,431 ), 202,68 janannne 520,490 1,221,887 701,397 SEY ‘wecddaweus —78, 50.0 53.3 — 3.3 
American ee, Svan =. 6,559,513 3,739,432 3,858,268 ft s ee 1,038, 187 384,423 —653,756 124,941 —37,184 —741,514 57.0 58.8 —15.8 
American Employers, Boston . 31,073,779 18,725,482 14/236,203 32,961,685 ........ 1,887,904 764,659 —1,123,244 —2,675,000 749,513 802,243 60.3 45.8 — 6.1 
American Motorists Ins., Chicago f 12,363,431 7,048,278 4,104,609 11,152,887 1,210,546 .......... 401,119 1,611,665 1,325,425 57,243 228,994 57.0 33.2 9.8 
American Reinsurance, New York. . 12,437,812 4,679,924 5,726,639 10,406,563 2,031,246 .......... 1,550,836 3,582,081 762,500 485,000 2,334,583 37.6 46.0 16.4 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark 6... .. 15,309 ,536 10,786,946 8,642,033 19,428,979 ........ 4,119,444 727,909 —3,391,535 —4,450,594 359 ,059 700, 70.5 656.4 —26.9 
Car & General, Londoned ....... 6,684,446 3,570,554 3,491,027 7 ,061, 581 iiacaene 377,135 399,815 22,680 —134,506 14,315 142,870 53.4 52.2 — 5.6 
Central Sur.& Ins., Kan. City, Mo.b 12,936,078 7,904,469 6,498,715 1,467,107 710,988 —756,119 —1,520,000 160,924 602,958 61.1 50.2 —11.3 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 13,868,590 7,402,075 6,865,187 398,672 605,540 206, 869 nr 14,369 53.4 49.5 — 2.9 
Century Indemnity, Hartford /..... 22'782°275 14,682,813 14,091,807 28,774, ¢ ...eees 5,992,347 1,079,493 —4,912,855 —4,200,000 —607,148 -—105,707 64.4 61.9 —26.3 
Columbia Casualty, New York..... 37,196,755 20,773,699 19,718,048 40,491,747 . $8,294,992 2,253,034 —1,041,958 —2,746,000 1,433,631 270,412 55.8 53.0 — 8.8 
Commercial Casualty, Newark. 101,704,722 55,680,172 53,646,208 109,326,380 7,621,658 6,095,246 —1,526,411 —960,984 3,904 —569,332 54.7 52.7 — 7.4 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. 139,961,364 68,798,239 72,981,243 141,779,482 -... 1,818,118 5,520,703 3,702,586 1,055,720 1,074,628 1,572,237 49.2 52.1 —1.3 
Eagle Indemnity, New York 29,077,841 17,423,145 13, 954,766 31,377,911 in 2,300,071 1,235,374 —1,064,696 —2,383,071 775,353 543,021 59.9 48.0 — 7.9 
Employers Reins., Kansas City, Mo 32,347,343 17,299°492 14,669,865 31,969,357 penne 1,015,318 1,393,309 —62,315 391,542 1,064,089 53.5 45.3 1.2 
Employers Liability, fonten ¢ ; 250,582,873 132,115,983 113,494,603 245,610,586 4,972,286 .......... 9,682,900 14,655,188 16,136,139 502,034 —1,982,985 52.7 45.3 2.0 
European General Reins., N. Y. 67,815,473 33,702,321 30,633,466 64,335,787 3,479,685 .......... 4,296,645 7,776,330 4,404,733 2,471,597 900,000 49.7 45.2 5.1 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York. 238,072,515 129,200,488 119,160,059 248,360,547 ..s-e-. 10,288,083 11,242,152 954,119 —1,773,546 5,228,865 —2,501,200 54.3 50.0 — 4.3 
"sFund Ind. Co.SanFran.n 3,099,089 1,654,730 2,476,675 4,131,405 oo... 1,082,327 325,741 —706,586 .......... 312,864 —1,019,450 53.4 79.9 3 
First Reinsurance Co., Hartford... . 13,105,017 8,195,727 5,950,119 14,145,846 : 1 —_ 1,214,603 173,772 121,000 176,261 —123,489 62.5 45.4 — 7.9 
General Accident F. & L., Perth d.. 153,835,775 85,220,454 67,621,069 152,841,523  * eer 5,423,957 6,418,210 1,398,062 2,550,000 2,470,148 55.4 44.0 .6 
General Reinsurance, New York.... 37,676,235 21,937,178 18,274,524 40,211,702 ........ 2,535,468 2,495,512 —39,956 —3,735,013 1,801,855 1,893,202 58.2 48.5 — 6.7 
Glens Falls Indem., Glens Falls / 18,444,536 10,193,932 11,018,615 21,212,547 : .. 2,768,010 871,615 —1,896,395 —2,220,000 123 ,605 200,000 55.3 59.7 —15.0 
Globe Indemnity, New York 196,555,771 106,670,231 87,184,497 193,854,728 2,701,044 .......... 8,523,888 11,224,932 6,525,000 4,876,770 —176,837 54.3 44.3 1.4 
Great American Ind., New York b 31,093,265 19,841,917 16,220,111 36,062,028 4,968,764 1,020,213 —3,948,552 —7,250,000 1,425,000 1,876,448 63.8 52.2 —16.0 
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Inc. 
or Dec. (—) Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting in Cont. Net Ex- U 
ing Expenses Incurred Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment {Surplus Dividends Funds Increase Losses penses Profit or 
Name and Location of Company Income — ing ing Income Earned Declared to Special Re- In Surplus m4 Incurred Loss to 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Profit Loss and Stockholders serves, Ex- to Und. to Und. Und, 
Accretion cess Special Income Income Income 
Deposits, etc. Earned Earned Earned 
$ + $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 2 % % % 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford . 250,051,556 137,254,469 116,183,369 253,437,838 ........ 3,386,281 12,904,857 9,518,575 2,709,270 4,314,736 2,494,567 54.9 46.5 —14 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. Phils. 122,334,929 66,583,785 60,207,953 126,791,738  ........ 4,456,803 4,483,502 26,694 —1,600,000 1,860,421 —233; 726 «(54.4 49.2 —3g 
Keystone Auto.-Club Cas., Fria. Je 9,216,640 4,032,973 2,958,998 6,991,968 2,224,670 .......... 285,445 2,510,116 2,252,460 207 , 655 43.8 32.1 M1 
Lloyds Insurance, New York p..... 21,220,852 11,104, 2u4 13,083,154 24,187,448  ...... 2,966,603 —884,786 —3,851,389 —2,911,250 36,906 —977;039 52.3 61.7 —149 
London & Lancashire Ind., ‘hard 26,790, 767 14,568, 7 14,814,218 23,382,938  ...... 2,592,171 2,137,910 —454,264 —350 , 000 76,981 —181,243 54.4 55.3 —97 
London Guar. & Acc., London d.. 112,188,291 58,584, 980 53,561,923 112,146,903 Gee sencacouse 5,187,861 5,229,246 2,423,760 945,041 1,860,450 52.2 47.8 coal 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phila... .. 10,656,733 5,709,796 3,512,565 9,222,361 1,434,372 .......... 429,295 1,863,667 2,083,124 —1,119,011 899,551 53.6 33.0 iB4 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. .... 272,153,002 152,158,156 133,962,517 286,120,673 ........ 13,967,671 14,189,680 222,008 1,853,378 723,917 —2,355,293 55.9 49.2 —6§J 
Massachusetts B. & 1., Boston..... 92,493,428 46,006,928 46,575,210 92,582,138 ........ 88,7 5,100,376 5,011,668 2,706,016 1,885,350 420,301 49.7 50.3 coal 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark... . 71,594,719 39,931,426 41,221,710 81,153,136  ........ 9,558,417 5,894,141 —3,664,278 —4,457,116 390,954 401,886 55.8 57.6 —I34 
National Casualty, Detroit........ 16,504,440 8,112,295 8,461,604 16,573,899 ........ 69 ,457 379,194 309,738 675,500 —986,362 620,597 49.2 51.3 — § 
New Amsterdam Cas., New York... 120,814,994 68,374,095 57,338,689 125,712,784 ........ 4,897,789 9,099,536 4,201,748 2,991,999 809,748 400,000 56.6 47.5 —4] 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton.... 24,000,638 14,362,958 3,138,332 17,501,290 6,499,348 .......... 919,040 7,418,390 6,686,427 24,600 707,363 59.8 13.1 27.1 | 
New York Casualty, New York.... 20,817,206 0,903,602 12,141,234 23,044,836 ........ 2,227,630 1,450,087 —777,544 —740,166 328,969 —366,346 52.4 58.3 —107 
Norwich Union Indem., New York... 29,052,250 14,762,713 15,406,884 30,169,597 ........ 1,117,350 1,172,454 55,105 —351,899 427,191 50.8 53.0 —3 3g 
Occidental! Ind., San Francisco /.... 4,752,286 2,698,656 2,348,645 5,047,301 ........ 295,015 282,062 —12,954 —400,000 214,125 56.8 49.4 —62 
Ocean A. & G., London d.......... 132,354,176 69,923,254 66,852,847 136,776,101 ........ 4,421,926 8,138,456 3,716,528 3,749,393 —422,843 52.8 50.5 —33 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton.......... 16,355,401 7,485,575 8,987,122 16,472,697 ........ 117,298 735,419 618,122 236,250 167,103 45.8 544.9 — 7 
Pacific Indem., San Francisco }. . . . 24,392,479 13,666,653 10,894,744 24,561,397  ........ 168,918 1,418,214 1,249,297 —757,500 52,828 1,953,969 56.0 44.7 — 7 
Pennsylvania Ind. Corp., Phila. c. 19,529,365 10,186,123 7,016,172 17,202,295 2,327,070 .......... 818,251 3,145,323 3,357,305 —381,254 169,184 52.2 35.9 119 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn., Phila. . 46,062,803 27,176.689 7,620,381 34,797,070 11,265,734 ........ 3,255,827 14, 521, 4 sll, cate 828 2,189,778 609,958 59.0 16.5 45 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York.. 24,289,696 12,835,919 13,279,044 26,115,860 ........ 1,826,166 1,772,495 = *000 450,001 281,327 52.8 54.7 —7§ 
Preferred Accident, New York. 51,202,695 23,803,203 24,745,799 48,549,002 2,653,692 ....... ,411,653 4,065, rh 3, 3,060, 750 969 , 198 35,397 46.5 48.3 5.2 
Royal Indemnity, New York 144,911,103 81,706,728 66,133,617 147,840,345 ........ 2,929, 246 6,822,620 3,893,374 327,175 3,829,193 —262,904 56.4 45.6 —20 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind., St. Paul /. 8,483,221 5,582,018 4,291,936 9,873,954 ........ 1,390,735 397,073 —993,662 a rer —193,662 65.8 50.6 —i64 
Standard Accident, Detroit... .... 164,724,027 83,943,310 85,085,196 $169,028,506 ........ 4,304,469 3,876,657 —427/821 80,750 500,000 —1,008,570 51.0 51.7 —2.7 
Standard Sur. & Cas., New York /.. 4,260,848 . 2,499,085 .3,396,230 5,805,315 5 50,511 --1,574,947 —3,700 "000 737,015 1,388,037 58.5 79.5 4 
Sun Indemnity, New York........ 21,017,592 11,328,201 11,052,360 22,380,561 1,030,305 —272,664 592" 800 150,000 170,137 53.9 52.6 —65 | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..... 117,977,843 45,816,315 67,188,067 113,004,382 1,744,795 6,718,262 —1,290,000 4,894,388 3,113,878 38.8 56.9 43 
Travelers Ins. (A. & H. Dept.), Hart. 526,881,251 212,436,560 251 "652,258 544,088,818 ........ 17,207,567 41,322,131 24,114,564 19,840,000 —1,266,719 5,541,265 55.5 47.7 —32 
United States Casualty, New York. 83,943,737 47,340,151 41,399,920 88,740,071  ........ 4,796,337 3,984,337 —811,999 —470,000 158,894 —500,893 56.4 49.3 — 657 
United States F. & G., Baltimore... 368,075,553 204,512,714 178,500,976 383,013,690 ........ 14,938,138 15,078,524 140,386 537,500 17,746 —414,860 55.6 48.5 —4] 
Western Cas. & Sur., Fort Scott.... ora. 922, »831,875 8,254,140  ........ 801,584 855,3 53,802 m—548, 750 100,532 " 6.0 44.7 —107 
Yorkshire Indemnity, New York /.. 3,208,899 1,900,932 1,967,974 3,958,906 ........ 660,007 —656,821 —716,829 —976,508 .......... 259,684 60.4 59.6 —200 
Zurich General A. & L., Zurich d... 115,100,625 66,251,799 53,821,301 120,073,100 ........ 4,972,467 5,748,096 775,628 —1,470,583 2,012,150 234,062 57.6 46.8 —44 
Totals 64 Companies......... . . . 5,020,607,956 2,703,578,096 2,433, 682,363 5,137,260,455 60,456,598 167,019,111 254,966,722 138,404,202 57,326,304 66,151,519 14,926,288 53.8 48.5 —2§ ‘ 
Accident and Health Companies 
Bus. Men's Assur.(A.Br.), K. C., Mo. 34,208,546 21,568,741 12,696,500 34,265,241 —56, 693 26,002 —302,055 219,360 63.1 37.1 — § 
Columbian Nat. L.(A.Br.) Boston. 4,008,545 2,069,754 1,985,426 4,055,180 ........ 46,640 .......... TT -decseucnee auiteaiemes —46,640 51.6 49.5 —Ii]} 
Connecticut G. L.(A.Br.), Hartford 18,449,006 10,568,485 9,203,162 19,771,647 770,164 552,478 .......... 2,566,146 2,013,668 57.3 49.9 —79 
Federal L. & C., Detroit........... 6,850, 289 2,597,400 4,102,616 6,700,016 157,894 08 , 163 305,496 —24, 203 26,869 37.9 59.9 22 
Federal Life (A.Br.), Chicago. ..... 24°856, 457 16,505,989 10,072,216 26,578,205 ........ 1,721,755 .......... GE sécccecase ,945 , 287 223,534 66.4 40.5 —69 
Great N. Life, Wisconsin /......... 7,072,109 3,493,796 3,528,191 7,021,987 23 1,018 51,140 8,503 24,216 18,420 49.4 49.8 4 f 
Great Western Ins., Des Moines... . 7,038,583 3376, 049 3,491,845 6,867,894 DE e¢aacawice 267 ,960 438,646 266, 250 122,395 50, 48.0 49.6 24 q 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 4,732,771 2,159,548 2,375,041 4,534,589 Bee ESD cccccccess 160,176 358 ,356 202,175 92,110 64,071 45.6 50.2 42 
Income Indemnity, Boston. ....... 4,591,025 2, 614,559 2,008,378 4,712,937 ........ 121,913 154,181 32,268 Eee —57,732 56.9 45.7 —26 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati. 16,914,483 7,688,416 9,131,977 16,820,393 MOES *eacnsdsies 70 94,158 227,984 32,172 —165,997 45.4 54.0 4 
Ky. C. L. & A. (A.Br.), Anchorage. 21,206,777 8,725,357 12,204,209 20,929,566 Ff eee 45,502 322,713 972,655 —749,626 99,683 41.2 67.5 13 
Loyal Protective, Boston.......... 12,742,322 7,327,522 5,723,960 13,051,482 ........ 309,158 472,455 163,299 229,602 —57,728 —8.677 57.5 44.9 —2J 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston.... 9,241,931 4,725,559 4,544,134 9,269,693 ...... 27,762 477,788 450,027 250,000 86,250 113,777 51.1 49.2 — & 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 69,061,621 45,639,474 23'566, 678 69,206,152 ........ 144,531 2,272,157 2,127,626 1,100,000 527,732 499,891 66.1 34.1 — JZ 
Metropolitan Life (A.Br.), N. Y 93,620,408 58,343,096 25,210,162 83,553,258 10,067,149 .......... —115 10,067,034 8,533,581 2,145,482 6125030 62.3 26.9 108 
Monarch Life (A.Br.), Springfield.. 18,094,648 10,036,371 8,373,278 18,409,649 ........ 314,996 283,484 —31,512 on 7 53,488 55.5 46.3 —1L8 
National L. & A. (A.Br.), Nashville. 80,889,924 39,554,723 39,719,868 79,274,591 1,615,334 .......... 4,883 ,91 6, + 253 44,929,795 —746,487 2,315,944 48.9 49.1 2.0 
North American Accident, Chicago. 28,101,743 10,717,716 17,272,260 27,989,976 ee 607 ,943 19,709 622; ancien ian 97,709 38.1 1.5 4 
Pacific M. L. (A.Br.), Los Angeles.. 55,124,846 36,406,101 23,856,421 60,262,522 5,137,674 8,8372111 3,699:438 369,990 “i,013,585 3,055'846 66.0 (3:3 —I98 
Peerless Casualty, Keene.......... 2,938,791 1,435,330 1,526,925 2,962,255 ........ 23,4 139, 153 115,688 169,625 —150,000 96,062 48.8 52.0 — # 
Provident L. & A. (A.Br.), Chatt... 34,224,280 18,180,704 14,721,614 32,902,318 1,321,961 .......... 472,252 1,794,213 1,358,784 17,510 417,918 53.1 43.0 3.9 
Prudential! Ins. (A.Br.), Newark &. . 5,232,710 3,425,067 777,325 4,202,392 1,080,318 .......... 46 1,030,364 |) PRRs —58,557 65.5 14.9 19.6 
Reliance Life (A.Br.), Pittsburgh. . . 6,001,135 3,224,793 2,593,398 5,818,191 MUM: Scicacdise, soaseuekes 182,946 —365,035 —2,497,920 3,045,901 53.7 43.2 &f 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee... .... 4,689,974 2,174,508 2,372,086 4,546,594 apie 74,102 217.478 «195,000 2° 19976 46.4 50.6 38 
Washington Nat. (A.Br.), Chicago. . 43,322,780 18,034,328 23,781,220 41,815,548 1,507,232 .......... —§,824 1,501,408 .......... 1,154,736 346,672 41.6 54.9 34 
Totals 25 Companies..........-. 613,215,685 340,593,386 264,928,890 605,522,276 16,920,639 9,227,230 20,071,435 27,764,844 19,756,348 —3,820,764 11,829,260 55.5 43.2 1a. 
Fidelity and Surety Companies... . 
American Surety, New York....... 91,983,679 35,625,249 57,610,730 93,235,979 ........ 1,252,300 9,380,622 8,128,322 6,499,967 2,130,412 —502,059 38.7 62.6 —I18 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. ..... 114,350,155 45,344,795 67,032,102 112,376,897 1,973,255 .......... 7,630,709 9,603,964 6,891,812 3,138,527 —426,376 39.7 58.6 17 
Guarantee Co. of N. A., Montreal d. 2,655,878 8,502 1,735,542 2,374,044 281,839 .......... 828,391 1,110,230 429.793 29,791 650,643 24.0 65.3 10% 
International Fidelity, Jersey City. . 1,455,721 435,534 643,158 1.078,692 377,029 ...... 600,065 — 977,094 744,000 10,270 222,823 29.9 44.2 2% 
National Surety, New York.. 170,697,142 75,331,972 96,818,781 172,150,753 ........ 1,453,611 9,044,123 7,590,510 —4,075,000 10,206;511 1,459/001 44.1 56.7 — .8 
United States Guarantee, N. Y. 17,383,444 6,988,524 8,328,827 15,317,351 2,066,09 1,642,705 3,708,796 650,000 1,588,019 1,470,777 40.2 7.9 11.9 
Totals 6 Companies - 398,526,019 164,364,576 232,169,140 396,533,716 4,698,214 2,705,911 29,126,615 31,118,918 11,140,572 17,103,530 2,874,809 41.2 58.3 4 
Miscellaneous Companies 
American Automobile, St. Louis. 62,820,477 33,409,558 28,416,308 61,825,866 994,610 .... . 2,342,866 3,337,476 1,970,000 1,174,751 192,725 53.2 45.2 16 
American. Cr. Indemnity, St. Louis. 20,096,434 9,932,179 10,699,491 20,631,670 ...... 535,236 1,453,903 918,666 771,371 —77 ,336 224,630 49.4 53.2 —2.6 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford. 7,914,995 5,442,417 2,608,944 8,051,361 136,367 533,062 396,607 62,500 ...... 334,197 68.8 33.0 —18 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 48,330,972 8,087,150 37,051,144 45,138,204 3,192,678 ancewaue 7,619,346 10,812,024 5,570,000 3,601,181 1,640,846 16.7 76.7 6.6 
Medical Protective, Chicago 11,849,999 7,134,527 4,321,603 11,456,220 393,780 1,277,498 1,671,278 819,890 197,832 553,556 60.2 36.5 3.3 
Totals 5 Companies 151,012,877 64,005,831 83,097,580 147,103,411 4,581,068 671, 603 13, 226, 675 17,136,141 9,193,761 4,896,428 3,045,954 42.4 655.0 2.6 
Grand Totals 100 Companies... .. 6,183,452,5373,272,541,8893,013,877,973 6,286,419,858 76,656,519 179,623,855 317,391,447 214,424,105 97,417,075 84,330,713 32, 676,311 __ 52.9 4837 —16 








bFigures shown are for seven years only. 
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